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BY THE EDITOR 


Aghast and shocked by the news from Europe flooding 
Preparedness all our modern means of communication, we cannot 
escape the warnings which may help us to direct 
American policies wisely on these crucial issues: 
Geography provides no security from the destruction that stalks 
Europe. 
Existing weaknesses and indiscretions provide opportunities for 
the agents of destruction. 
Preparedness to advance and defend American ideals of life. 


Whatever divisions there may be in our national thinking on other 
policies, there is no room for dissension upon the imperativeness of 
preparedness. Preparedness implies awareness and ability to advance 
our ideals as well as ability te ward off offensives against them. 

In the present situation lies the most crucial test which democracy 
has ever faced. In Europe the two great dictatorships have challenged 
democratic states by destroying free independent governments. The 
democratic nations must, if they win, demonstrate a greater capacity 
to mobilize, coordinate and direct their capacities and resources than 
the corporate states have achieved. As a democratic nation that has 
grown to maturity with free opportunities constantly available and 
with ideals of equal opportunities for all, we have a conspicuous oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to demonstrate that our faith in our institu- 
tions and in human nature was well-founded. Such proof can come only 
from planned approach, effective and systematic execution and dedi- 
cation to the purpose. In the last analysis our dependence lies in the 
free spirit of our people. 

Because we believe that every person has the right to life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness, we feel a burning resentment against abro- 
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gation of these basic rights by the dictators of Europe. In the Euro- 
pean struggle, the organic states build up their power by compelling 
individuals to give up their right to live according to their best ideals 
for their own advancement in order that national advancement might 
be served. Because power becomes the dominant element, ethical 
standards for fair relationships, any conception of justice as a basis 
for dealings between people, pass out of the picture. Those peoples 
and individuals who cannot bring themselves to a level of life that 
discards ethical standards, good faith, and responsibility in relations 
with others are handicapped in this struggle of forces, but any victory 
would be in vain if we did not accept the handicap. 

The present war in Europe is not our war even though we cannot 
escape its consequences either now or at such time when armed conflict 
shall end. We are seriously concerned because of the activities of 
those within our country which may popularly be termed the fifth- 
column persons, hostile to our national ideals and institutions in spirit 
and in action, many of whom have vowed allegiance to a revolutionary 
philosophy of destruction. 

In the immediate situation two lines of action are imperative: 
First, constructive planning to maintain and carry forward our demo- 
cratic way of life, and secondly, preparedness of this life against mili- 
tary dangers from without. The first line of defense depends upon the 
enlightened intelligence and devotion of individual citizens acting 
separately and collectively through their organization. The second is 
conditioned by the planning of persons responsible for the defense 
agencies of the nation and upon adequate appropriations by Congress. 
Recent military experiences in Europe have demonstrated the advan- 
tages of air superiority and mechanized forces, and necessity for an 
adequate navy. In the light of this experience we should move rapidly 
and expeditiously. 

The American Federation of Labor is solidly and squarely behind 
the President’s national defense program. 


Preparedness involves our industrial organization. 


Production Back of the military defense equipment and continuous 
for National supply of munitions are our factories and service 
Defense institutions reaching back to our mines and other 


sources of raw materials. Mobilization and prepared- 

ness no longer concerns a part of the nation only but the whole nation 

directly and indirectly shares in the program. This fact alone makes 

unity of purpose and will indispensable so that emergency restrictions 
must be imposed on dissenters. 

Production for defense purposes requires first of all a responsible, 

loyal work force that can be depended upon to have ready products 
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as needed. The pledge made by the American Federation of Labor 
in the World War for service to our Republic, whether in peace or in 
war, still stands. Then we gave our manhood both for enlistment and 
for work in factories, and today our organization is equally ready. 
Now and then we insist that our service in war industries must be under 
conditions which accord with our democratic principles and which will 
strengthen the practices of a democratic way of life. 

The first of these principles is the right of representation in decid- 
ing those policies which concern us. We must have representation of 
our own choice in key positions where important decisions are made 
and action decided (a representative of organized labor). This prin- 
ciple should be applicable all along the line, beginning with the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and including the defense production program. Labor 
should have adequate representation in the U. S. Employment Service 
which becomes a chief agency in shifting our supply of workers from 
peace to defense production. We realize that the production program 
of the proportions recommended by the President will require skilled 
workers in excess of existing supply. Our unions offer their experience 
in locating skilled workers now in other occupations, in working out 
training or retraining programs necessary to supply emergency numbers 
of workers for defense production. Such programs shall be set up under 
the labor administration of national defense production and in accord 
with standards and safeguards which the unions join in working out. 

In defense production there shall be no lowering or suspension 
of labor standards except through agreements by representative con- 
ferences which shall specify the duration of the suspension and the 
substitute provisions. Labor and social legislation are conservation 
policies essential to the purposes of democracy and cannot be discarded 
without endangering the ultimate objectives of organized society. 

We further maintain that when defense production in the further- 
ance of national interests shifts workers from insured employment to 
uninsured work, social security credits shall be accorded the workers 
as would have occurred under private employment. We further de- 
mand that coverage under old-age insurance be immediately accorded 
to all wage-earners with provisions for voluntary contributions by self- 
employed individuals and that exemption be reduced as rapidly as 
possible. 

We submit that the procedures and principles of collective bar- 
gaining must be the controlling practice under which our best services 
can be given to production for defense of our free institutions. No 
other basis would be appropriate or make possible in equal degree or 
quality cooperation which is essential to defense production. We are 
wholeheartedly anxious to give the cooperation necessary for speedy 
dependable production, and hence feel the responsibility of making 
plain the basis which will make it possible. 
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Over and over again the labor movement demon- 
The Labor of a __ strates those enduring qualities that make it time- 
Human Beingis less and indestructible. The power that is there is 
not a Commodity tenacious because it is deep-rooted in human nature. 
or an Article It is the desire in every human being for growth 
of Commerce and progress. Unless this desire finds an outlet for 

gaining its ends, it becomes suppressed and the 
breeding center of discontent and revolt. What is at stake here is 
the direction in which the power of individuals for growth and progress 
shall be guided. If it is guided along constructive channels and toward 
constructive agencies, the individuals gain and so does Society. The 
natural purposes of the trade union movement are constructive and 
useful humanly as well as industrially. 

Basically every worker wants a better life for himself and those 
dependent upon him. He wants mental, physical and spiritual develop- 
ment and betterment—specifically a better job, a better home, better 
food, facilities for recreation, and the use of facilities for developing 
and putting to use personal resources and power. The first agency that 
serves these needs and wants is the union. The union immediately sets 
about improving jobs by trying to get hours adjusted in accord with 
industrial and social trends, by setting up the machinery to deal with 
problems and grievances promptly and fairly, by giving the workers 
status as individuals cooperating jointly with management in getting 
out production, by giving the workers machinery by which their work 
skill and experience may be used in deciding changes and improvements. 
The union enables workers to become contributing members of a col- 
lective undertaking, not just the recipients of arbitrary orders. Noth- 
ing rankles much more than to possess information which would make 
for progress and yet be forced to accept orders from persons without 
experience and information to write the most effective orders for cffi- 
ciency and quality of production. Those who handle the tools and 
materials of production have daily experience which management can 
only share by providing for cooperation. 

The union seeks shorter hours and higher pay in order to conserve 
strength for continuous work and better living, to have medical care 
and the material conditions necessary for comfortable living for the 
family and education for the children. 

Such are the primary objectives of the trade union movement. 
Its fundamental purpose is opportunity for life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness for those who work for wages. There is nothing in 
common between such organizations for the advancement of human 
beings and organization for dealing in commodities and articles of 
commerce which are commonly called trusts. 

The first step in according justice is to determine classification in 
order to determine applicability. Any union which performs its neces- 
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sary and legitimate function in promotion of human welfare must fix 
rates for payment for service and must set up contacts over labor 
supply in order to perform responsible service. 

Our government, which has written into public policy its responsi- 
bility for promoting organization of workers in unions for collective 
bargaining for their protection and progress, has the further responsi- 
bility of distinguishing between regulations applying to industries and 
those applying to human beings. If it is necessary to define more 
explicitly the exemptions written into the Clayton Anti-trust Law, let 
that be done. If justice can be done through limiting administrative 
action to its rightful field, that understanding would be equally 
effective. 


Labor law is legislation for conservation of human 
Labor Law life and welfare. These are things necessary for 
Administration individual right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness which they cannot secure as individuals or 
through voluntary organization. Such rules or regulations are written 
into law for enforcement by the appropriate governmental agency. 
As a matter of function, labor laws are naturally lodged in the Depart- 
ment of Labor for administration as that is the Federal agency charged 
with responsibility to “foster, promote and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their working conditions 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 
Before the collapse of our economic institutions, there were few 
federal labor laws, except for railway workers. Although we realized 
that the problem of labor protection grows out of nationally organized 
economic institutions and establishments operating in national markets, 
and was therefore national in scope, such laws as we had were only 
state-wide in scope. With the establishment of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, came a series of important labor laws including 
Public Contracts, National Labor Relations Act, Social Security Act, 
and Fair Labor Standards Act. The provisions in these various laws 
together provide the standards and the safeguards which make work 
and life for millions more comfortable and secure against unfair labor 
practices and the economic emergencies that are the common fate of all. 
But the enactment of laws is only the end of the first chapter of 
the effort to conserve the lives and happiness of wage earners. An- 
other chapter begins with the selection of personnel. The personnel 
selected to put any law into effect very definitely determines the degree 
to which the purposes of the law are realizable. The administrator 
and his personnel determine definitions and procedures under the law 
and so make decisions and rulings. The key to effective administration 
is competence. Competence in turn is established by information and 
experience. Academic training is not a substitute for experience in 
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labor problems, which alone teaches the feeling, the situations and 
problems that develop in the field of work and labor relations. Civil 
service procedures that do not give adequate consideration to experi- 
ence impede efforts to promote an efficient administrative staff. 

When the staff is selected, there begins the third stage in labor 
law. Workers are vitally concerned to get from administration of the 
law, whose enactment they secured, the kind of protection for which 
they hoped. Unions have a continuing responsibility to keep in touch 
with the administration ofthe law. The administrator needs to know 
what is in their minds and experience and should provide the machinery 
by which Labor’s advice will be continuously available in the formula- 
tion of plans and policies. Such advice can come only from official 
representatives of Labor, acting in official capacity. Labor persons on 
the staff are essential, but they are part of the administrative staff and 
not in representative capacity. 

A goodly measure of the justice flowing from administrative 
action is conditioned by the wisdom with which opportunities for repre- 
sentation in functional matters is provided and definite advance notice 
is given to unions of matters which concern them. 

When decisions turn upon presentation of factual matter, justice 
requires that consideration be given to relative equality of access to 
the facts at issue. Employers and trade associations control private 
sources of the facts of employment and work conditions. The labor 
law administrator has a responsibility for seeing to it that his client 
—the union—has available sources of information. This brings us to 
the general responsibility of the Department of Labor for coordinating 
its services so that its fact finding meets the needs of its administrative 
work, and that is machinery for coordinating administration in over- 
lapping fields. While we are still in the early years of development of 
labor law administration, it would be most opportune for the Depart- 
ment of Labor to make comparative studies of the terms and provisions 
in our developing body of labor law as well as of administrative pro- 
cedures. No labor law can be drafted or administered without refer- 
ence to the other laws. Comparative studies would promote better 
standards and procedures. 


Immediately following the President’s presenta- 
Labor Standards _ tion of his defense proposals, began proposals for 

the lifting of labor legislative standards and safe- 
guards. These suggestions ignore the experiences of the World War 
where in the first reaction to a gigantic undertaking all labor re- 
strictions were scrapped, only to find as a result of defects in war 
production that they must be restored and observed rigorously. So 
now we face a stupendous job which will tax our resources to the 
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uttermost. We must plan for effective, sustained production. Human 
labor power is essential. Its skill, experience, judgment and labor 
capacity are needed, not for a brief spurt but for months ahead to 
be able to meet daily work requirements, come what may. 

For this long time pull safeguards and regulations are indispen- 
sable. Adjustments in standards may be needed from time to time, 
but the need for adjustment and the extent of adjustment should 
be determined in consultation with representatives of the workers. 

After Great Britain liquidated all hours standards in World 
War production, it had to appoint a committee on health of munition 
workers. That committee reported: 


“The country cannot afford the extravagance of paying for work 
done during incapacity from fatigue just ccna so many hours are 
spent on it. . . . Misguided efforts to stimulate workers to feverish 
activity in the supposed interests of production are as useless as would 
be the cheers of partisans encouraging a long distance runner to a 
futile sprint early in the race.” 


The Industrial Health Research Board which is the present 
successor to the Committee on the Health of Munition Workers, has 
issued a report on Industrial Health in War which makes these 
recommendations: 


(1) Avoid over-long hours and continuous work without inter- 
vals for rest. 

(2) Allow Sunday rest and ordinary holidays. 

(3) Take measures to alleviate boredom, e.g., by varying the 
work and by providing distractions, such as music, that do not too 
greatly alienate the attention. 

(4) Study the arrangement of the work to cut out unnecessary 
movements and effort. 

(5) Keep an eye open for danger signals, such as increase in 
sickness absence, accidents and labour wastage. 


The report in connection with consideration of “Labour Wast- 
age,’ which is highly important where most efficient use of man- 
power becomes urgent, enumerates these reasons for high labor 
wastage rate: 


1. Competition by different firms for a limited field of labour. 
This operates chiefly with juveniles in areas where there are several 
firms employing the same type of labour. 

2. Poor selection by the firm. 

3. Disagreeable conditions. 

4. Too long hours. 

5. Too much unrelieved routine. 

6. Incompetent management. 


This list indicates conditions to be avoided in our defense pro- 
duction program. 











beginning of the present war 

a debt of £8,000,000,000 or 13 
times its debt in 1914. The present 
war is costing about £6,500,000 for 
each day. 

In the World War Great Britain 
paid approximately one quarter of 
the bill by taxation and borrowed 
£7,000,000,000. Now it is not pos- 
sible to borrow so freely. 

Sales or Purchase Tax—percentage 
tax on price wholesalers make to pur- 
chasing retailer. Does not apply to 
food or drink for human or animal 
consumption, fuel or articles already 
heavily taxed such as tobacco. De- 
signed to reduce consumption of non- 
essential commodities. Taxes on to- 
bacco, beer, spirits, and matches have 
been sharply increased as have charges 
on mail, telephone, and telegraph 
services. Cost of living had increased 
14% per cent by April 1. 

Control Over Business. Dividends 
larger than those paid during three 
years preceding war are subject to a 
60 per cent tax. If no profits were 
made in that period, dividend pay- 
ments may not exceed 4 per cent. 
Stock dividends are prohibited for 
the period of the war. 


Ce BRITAIN had at the 





GREAT BRITAIN 





PAYS FOR WAR 


Income. The basic income tax on 
April 1 rose to 37% per cent and ex- 
emptions were reduced so that a single 
person earning $600 was subject to 
the tax. The minimum for surtax 
was reduced from £2,000 to £1,500. 
Business firms are subject to 60 per 
cent tax on excess profits. 

On its war budget for 1940-41, the 
Government expects to raise by taxes 
£1,234,000,000 of its total budget of 
£2,667,000,000. 

Private holders of 177 American 
stocks were ordered to sell them to 
the British Treasury. This liquida- 
tion supplies funds for purchases of 
war supplies. 

The following table of compari- 
sions of income tax republished by 
courtesy of the “Newsweek”’ is sig- 
nificant: 


Comparisons With British Income 





Tax 
(Payments by Married Men With No Children) 
Earned 
Income Britain France Germany U.S. 
$1,200 $ 60 $ 223 $ 129 Nil 
1,600 122 295 205 Nil 
4,000 868 935 744 $ 44° 
8,000 2,246T 2,397 2,016 248*} 





* Not including state tax where imposed. 
t Including surtax. 





SHORE LINES 


Dim shore lines curve into the misted blue— 
Here are white arcs of sand and whiter foam, 
While over all this lonely loveliness 

A gray gull wheels high in the vaulted dome. 


A sail, like a pale feather, floats—a dream, 
Into the veil of fog where all ships go— 
Only the sound of wind and wave is left 
And the shrill cry of gray gulls flying low. 
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—CrisTeEL HASTINGS. 














































CAME to the port of New Or- 
leans to live about twenty-nine 
years ago. I found longshoremen 
in the port of New Orleans working 
for 50 cents per hour, that being the 
best wage paid among the colored 
workers who were not members of 
skilled crafts. I immediately joined 
the longshoremen and from time to 
time, the wages were brought up. 
Their first increase was 65 cents 
per hour, $1.00 per hour overtime. 
In 1921 their wages were again raised 
to 80 cents and $1.20 per hour, $2.00 
per hour Sundays, meal hours and 
holidays. This of course was lost in 
1923 when the port went on strike 
against the authority of their Inter- 
national President. But the long- 
shoremen in the port of New Orleans 
did not lose courage, notwithstanding 
the fact they were out for ten years. 
In 1933, about seven other men 
and myself decided to reorganize the 
port under the N.R.A. This task be- 
gan on Sept. 2, 1933 and by Oct. 14 
we had succeeded in organizing 1400 
longshoremen, both white and col- 
ored, in the port of New Orleans. 
On November 7 of the same year, 
we entered into the first contract with 
the New Orleans Steamship Associa- 
tion that had been signed by long- 
shoremen inten years. This contract 
of course was at 65 cents and $1.00 
per hour. We were able under this 
contract to eliminate the ten hour day 
that had existed since 1923, but there 
were many other features that we 
were unable to eliminate in 1933 that 
have today been eliminated through 


NEGRO LONGSHOREMEN MAKE GAINS 


PAUL HARTMAN 


Vice-President, International Longshoremen’s Association 


the good offices of our International 
President and the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
in 1934 we were able to get our wages 
increased to 75 cents per hour and 
$1.10 overtime, Sundays and _ holi- 
days. 

In 1936 we again secured an in- 
crease for our membership under the 
two years contract, 80 cents an hour 
and $1.20 Sundays, holidays and over- 
time. 

In 1939 we secured another in- 
crease that brought our wages up to 
$1.00 and $1.50 per hour Sundays, 
overtime and holidays with a 44 hour 
week and we have at present one of 
the best contracts that has ever ex- 
isted in the port of New Orleans. 

We are proud to say that our men 
are among the best wage earners in 
this section of the country and 
through the support of the American 
Federation of Labor, our people not 
only make money enough to support 
their families, but they are today 
making money enough to live decently 
in modern houses and educate their 
children. All of these conditions have 
been brought about through the or- 
ganized American labor movement. 

The Negro in this section of the 
country realizes that he can reach his 
goal only through organization, he 
further realizes that “united we stand, 
divided we fall” and he also believes 
in supporting the people who believe 
in real Americanism and not in fasc- 
ism, naziism or communism. I speak 
for at least 2300 members of I. L. A. 
Local Union 1419 at the port of New 
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Orleans. The Negros who believe in 
these foreign-isms have been taught 
to look forward to social equality, 
but the people whom I represent and 
speak for have been taught that there 
is only one thing to look forward to 
in America that will benefit everybody 
concerned: that is economic equality, 
and when the laborers of my race 
have been placed on par economically 
with other races, their problems will 
have been solved, because my people 
are today equal to the task of that 
of other races. 

You can find them in all walks of 
life, being able to master every con- 
ceivable class of work that is to be 
performed, so it behooves the other 
races in our American Federation of 
Labor group to face the issue by 
bringing his colored brother up to his 
economic standard or his colored 
brother will be forced to bring him 
down to his level. 

This, of course, we know will not 
do the labor movement any good, but 
as we all know where the bosses are 
able to keep friction between the two 
laboring groups they then step in 
and take advantage of both, pit one 
group against the other and it is only 
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a case of time until both laboring 
groups, white and colored, will be 
destroyed. So let us put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, keep the wheels of 
progress rolling, keep organized labor 
together for one common cause: that 
is, to give to the employer a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay, better our 
economic and social status and make 
the community in which we live a bet- 
ter place as well as making the task 
of the organized labor movement 
easier for all concerned. 

When these things have been con- 
sidered by both groups, my forefath- 
ers and my fellow-workers’ forefath- 
ers would feel proud if it were possi- 
ble for them to look back over the 
race that has been made through their 
efforts and through their meager earn- 
ings and say to themselves that they 
have done a good job; and let us re- 
member that as well as other things 
that have been accomplished through 
the American Federation of Labor. 
No other organization could have ac- 
complished these things. So for that 
reason my advice to my people is to 
let’s get together and make a bigger 
and better American Federation of 


Labor. 





DEFI TO ADVERSITY 


Grind your heel upon my mind, 
You shall never use it 

For your purpose: at your worst, 
You may only bruise it. 


Dowered with an Inner Strength, 
Resilient as April grass, 

I shall regain my own at length. 
I shall straighten as you pass. 





—Marion Doytez, Spirit 














ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAW* 


Dr. Oscar WEIGERT 


American University 


Y REMARKS on “Labor 
M Law Administration” are not 
based upon a direct knowl- 
edge of labor law administration in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
This knowledge, I am sorry to say, I 
do not have. My experience in labor 
law administration has been earned 
by 14 years of activity in the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the German Repub- 
lic, by studies I have made of labor 
law administration in other European 
countries, by my connection during 
many years with the International 
Labor Office in Geneva and, finally, 
by four years in the service of the 
Turkish Government where I helped 
build up the first true labor law ad- 
ministration in the so-called “Near 
East.” To these experiences abroad 
I could add during the last two years 
some direct knowledge of labor law 
administration in this country as it 
operates under the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington and a number of 
States throughout this Union. 
Labor Law Administration looks 
different in each country where I have 
worked or studied and it has to look 
different. What is back of Labor to- 
day, and what lies ahead of Labor 
tomorrow, is very different from coun- 
try to country. The same is true of 
administration, with its background 
and its history as well as with its 
immediate tasks and its further pros- 
pects. 


* Discussion in Labor Forum preceding the 
convention of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor. 
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There are, however, many common 
features in Labor and many common 
features in labor law administration 
throughout the world. There are the 
same questions and demands that have 
to be answered by Labor Law Ad- 
ministration everywhere. The ques- 
tions are only put in a different way, 
and the answers are, of course, dif- 
ferent. 

Labor Law Administration is a 
special field in the large area of Pub- 
lic Administration. Again many prob- 
lems and tasks are the same in all 
fields of Public Administration. I 
shall briefly mention the general prob- 
lems and indicate how some of them 
appear in different branches of Labor 
Law Administration. 


a) The first general question is 
Where to place the responsibility for 
a certain branch of administration; 
in the Federal Government, or in the 
States, or in the counties and cities? 
or in them all or some of them to- 
gether? or in some independent sort 
of institution, which may be governed 
by representatives of the interested 
groups? I know that this is touching 
a hot iron. But these are questions 
that should not be answered by the 
political strength of each of these 
units in their permanent struggle for 
influence and power. The adminis- 
trative responsibility should be placed 
on the spot from where the special 
task can best be understood, directed 
and controlled. For example, in labor 
law administration factory inspection 
must be close to local conditions. It 
might not be wise to place it in the 
city or county government; they may 
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be exposed too much to local pressure. 
But the Federal Government is too 
far away from local conditions. Fac- 
tory inspection may well be a matter 
for the States, with some technical 
advice from the Federal Government. 
The Employment Service, on the 
other hand, deals with the labor mar- 
ket. Some States may have their own 
labor markets; but in many regions 
the labor market crosses State lines; 
and there certainly exists for many 
groups of workers a national labor 
market that presents one of the great- 
est assets of these United States. 
There seem, therefore, to be strong 
reasons for placing the responsibility 
in Employment Services in the Fed- 
eral Government. 
b) Very closely related to the first 
— is the second one: where to 
nd the money for this or that admin- 
istrative task? from federal sources, 
from the State or local money, from 
special contributions from interested 
groups, or again from combinations 
of these different sources? You can 
not separate the question of financing 
from the question of responsibility. 
General wisdom in administration 
strongly recommends putting the core 
of operating responsibility into the 
authority that finances this operation. 
If you do otherwise you create a 
terrible load of supervising, auditing 
and checking, frequently much more 
around some formal and petty de- 
tails than about the important issues. 
You give some bureaucrats a wonder- 
ful time bombarding one another 
with hairsplitting letters. But people 
who think that is what public admin- 
istration is for, are certainly wrong. 
c) You have to find not only 
money; you have to find enough 
money for doing a good administra- 
tive job. I do not think public ad- 


ministration should be used as a way 
of spending money only for the sake 
of spending it. Even economists who 
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believe that a country can spend itself 
into prosperity would not consider 
lavish expenses in public administra- 
tion as the right method. However, 
as a company cannot run its factory 
without a certain amount of capital 
and expenditures, you cannot run an 
efficient administration with too much 
economy. The necessary amount has 
to be defined by the nature of the par- 
ticular administrative task. In Fac- 
tory Inspection, for instance, you 
have to offer not only salaries, high 
enough to attract and to hold inspect- 
ors with the necessary experience and 
ability, and as many of these in- 
spectors as necessary for a fairly even 
quality of inspection. You have also 
to care for a substantial amount of 
traveling money, because no other job 
can be done less from the armchair 
than factory inspection can. In the 
Employment Service, you have to go 
a step further. There you need not 
only the right personnel—and again 
you have to pay enough for having 
and holding the right personnel—you 
also have to invest sufficient money 
into the location, the lay-out and the 
equipment of your placement offices. 
They have no chance to attract the 
right sort of applicants and the right 
sort of employers if they remain as 
poorly located and as _ miserably 
equipped as they are in many im- 
portant places abroad and in this 
country. You may perhaps find some 
of this money for the placement of- 
fices, or even all of it, by doing away 
with some of these marvelous ac- 
counting machines that are used in 
unemployment compensation admin- 
istration throughout this country. 
Some of them can certainly be dis- 
pensed with by another kind of 
organization of this administration, 
and others will become idle by better 
organization of the labor market that 
largely depends upon an efficient em- 
ployment service. 




















d) This brings me to a fourth 
question that arises concerning every 
administrative enterprise. Each ad- 
ministrative task has its relation to 
other administrative tasks, and it is 
very important to bring together the 
right branches and to keep other ones 
separate from each other. Decision 
in each case depends upon many con- 
siderations. The most important is 
again the nature of the different op- 
erations; some may go well together, 
while others will not. In labor law 
administrative experience abroad 
seems to have proved that too close 
a combination between enforcement 
of labor standards and arbitration has 
its serious disadvantages. The man 
who prosecutes employers for viola- 
tion of labor standards will not easily 
be accepted as a neutral arbitrator 
from the same employers. To give 
another example; it ts not wise to 
combine the administration of relief 
with the administration of Social Se- 
curity measures, because even a very 
progressive form of relief involves an 
atmosphere that should not be ad- 
mitted to Social Security. The com- 
bination of unemployment compensa- 
tion administration with the employ- 
ment service as it exists now in the 
Social Security Board and in all States 
is generally accepted throughout the 
world. Even there however special 
care is needed not to carry this com- 
bination beyond a certain point, be- 
cause the two administrative tasks 
must be dealt with in very different 
ways. Unemployment compensation 
administration demands a great 
amount of routine. But routine is 
real death to an employment service. 
This service must operate like private 
business. It must go out and conquer 
its market and attract its customers 
like private business. This cannot be 
done by routine. Nor can bureau- 
cratic routine be applied to most of 
the interviews with applicants. 
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e) But should not all activities that 
belong to the same field of public ad- 
ministration be headed by a single 
agency? Should not, for instance, all 
branches of labor law administration 
be under one single Department of 
Labor? Well, the experts do not 
agree on the answer to this question. 
If you look abroad you find that Ger- 
many created such an all-embracing 
department, while Great Britain scat- 
tered the different branches of labor 
law administration among four or five 
Ministries. In this country you have 
in the Federal labor administration 
not only the Department of Labor 
and the Federal Security Agency with 
the Social Security Board. You also 
have the Labor Relations Board, the 
Railroad Retirement Board and some 
other specialized agencies. You have 
many States where unemployment 
compensation administration together 
with the Employment Service are sep- 
arate from the Labor Department. 
Again I should wish that this question 
be examined without prejudice, with- 
cut too much political excitement, and 
by looking into the nature of things. 
One branch of administration may 
be particularly cumbersome and ex- 
tended. It might easily overtax a 
man or a board to charge them with 
the care of this branch, and at the 
same time of a great number of 
smaller, but also very important other 
branches. Some branches of labor 
law administration may require deci- 
sions of a more or less political char- 
acter, such as decisions on labor stand- 
ards, perhaps. Other branches should 
be clearly separated from all sort of 
policy making, for example, decisions 
in unemployment compensation. 
There may be also particular need 
for holding the policy in one or an- 
other branch of administration free 
from shifts between the political par- 
ties. Or it may be wise to separate 
clearly the special funds that serve a 
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branch of administration from other 
public money. This can be done 
within the same Department; but it 
may be wiser in some cases to bring 
clearly before the eyes of people the 
special treatment given to some ad- 
ministrative branches by creating sep- 
arate agencies. 

f) Much should be said about the 
internal organization of public ad- 
ministration, if there were time. It is 
a highly important fact that public 
administration is increasingly bring- 
ing to use organization methods that 
management uses in the organization 
of private business. Much can be 
learned from private management 
about effective geographical organiza- 
tion, about centralization and decen- 
tralization, about supervision and 
about reporting. But we must not 
forget that there is a fundamental 
difference between public administra- 
tion, that must give service to the 
people, and private business, that fre- 
quently wants to give service too, but 
that always wants to make profit. 
There is also a sort of managerial 
disease that should not fall upon pub- 
lic administration. Administration is 
a technique, and a fine and important 
one; but it is much more than that. 
You find managers of employment 
offices—not too many of them, indeed 
—who think they have done their best 
work by regulating the traffic of their 
offices. The best traffic in an employ- 
ment office is worth nothing if it leads 
you to an interviewer who makes a 
poor interview and puts your card into 
the file—and then you never hear 
from him again. 

g) This brings me to another 
fundamental question in administra- 
tion: the personnel. In this, if any- 
where, public administration is be- 
tween the devil and the deep, blue sea. 
It is generally understood today that 
to carry out efficient administration, 
you need a great number of skilled 
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men and women, real experts in their 
fields. This skill can in many cases be 
developed only by long experience. 
For many people, public administra- 
tion has to become a “career.” But 
doing the same thing for many years 
makes some people—in no way all— 
stiff and dry. If such a career man or 
career woman does not control him- 
self or herself, he may easily turn into 
a “bureaucrat.” Now, there are fields 
in public administration where bureau- 
crats don’t do great harm. But in 
other fields, and particularly in many 
branches of labor law administration, 
bureaucrats are really deadly. A bu- 
reaucrat as factory inspector, as me- 
diator in labor conflicts, as placement 
interviewer or junior counsellor in an 
employment office—well, that is ter- 
rible. 

The second point is that all people 
agree that you cannot have the right 
personnel in public administration by 
political appointments. The head of 
the agency, who has to be a politician 
in many cases, frequently does not like 
to make political appointments. To 
protect him against political pressure 
and to ensure the appointment of peo- 
ple who are the best qualified, public 
administration has been brought more 
and more under civil service and merit 
systems. There, the employees are 
selected not by any political whim or 
pressure, but by examinations. Now 
this is certainly a very great progress. 
But, as human doings are, it is not 
entirely free from disadvantages and 
dangers. Examinations do not always 
give the right picture of aman. There 
are qualities that not easily can be 
found out by examination. One is 
their human attitude. Another one 
is practical experience in industry and 
labor. If, for example, you want an 
employment service that does more 
than taking claims for compensation 
and placing domestic servants or day 
laborers, you cannot build up the serv- 





ice from school teachers, office work- 
ers or salesmen alone, with all respect 
for these groups of people. You need 
a good number of interviewers who 
have for years worked, really worked, 
in the industries you are dealing with. 
I suppose the school teachers will in 
many cases be on the top in examina- 
tions, not these practical men. So a 
door must be left open for a sufficient 
number of these experienced people. 
As to the others, there are ways to 
correct the mistakes in any sort of 
examination. One way is what is 
called the ‘‘probationary period.” 
This period is today frequently only 
a formality. But it should be a seri- 
ous means of control. No one should 
receive a definite appointment who has 
not proved by his work in the ad- 
ministration that the examiners were 
right about him. The other way is 
training, training, training; but not 
training alone in filling out forms and 
in other procedures, but training in 
knowledge of industrial and labor con- 
ditions. Factory inspectors, arbitra- 
tors, interviewers should use every 
opportunity to visit factories and 
farms and to talk with working 
people. 

h) Here Labor itself can do very 
much by offering its help toward such 
training and by demanding that this 
offer be used. This brings me to my 
last point today. There is no efficient 
administration possible without co- 
operation of the citizens themselves. 
In labor law administration this 
means an active interest from labor 
and from management. Most of 
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labor legislation has been won by la- 
bor after a hard struggle. But this 
struggle has not reached its goal when 
an act is written onto the statute book. 
The act must be brought into life by 
fair and efficient administration; and 
labor must take its part in this ad- 
ministration. Labor must insist that 
all labor laws provide for some sort 
of body where labor and management 
are represented. Labor must not ac- 
cept a policy that only assembles such 
a body once a year and then only gives 
them some general report. The 
board, and labor on the board, must 
be informed and must give their 
advice on all important questions of 
policy and of administration. The 
a administrator will be very grate- 
ul for such cooperation. Not only 
administration will gain, but also legis- 
lation. The best amendments to ex- 
isting laws will grow out of this co- 
operation. 


So much for the present about some 
general questions on public adminis- 
tration. They are in no way com- 
plete. But let us not forget how close 
legislation and administration are re- 
lated with each other. I have con- 
sciously excluded questions of legisla- 
tion from this talk. The results of leg- 
islation depend upon administration. 
But administration also is bound by 
the legislation it has to administer. If 
this legislation is inefficient or compli- 
cated, administration has a bad time, 


too. 
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T IS recognized by a vast major- 
ity of economic theorists that for 
years in the American capitalistic 

society the first consideration has been 
given to the profit motive, and that 
the interests of consumers and work- 
ers, while important, have been 
largely secondary and incidental to 
this main objective. This point of 
view is also accepted by a large mass 
of the population in American so- 
ciety as being moral, if not religious, 
and in many instances as being above 
criticism or critical and questioning 
analysis. Indeed, one must be careful 
and cautious that nothing interferes 
with this opportunity to make profit 
because such an interference would be 
destructive to the modern economic 
society. As a result a whole body of 
social rules has arisen in the economic 
society to entrench the rights and 
powers of ownership. 

Employer’s property was first de- 
fined as tangible property which could 
not be taken away without due proc- 
ess of law or adequate compensation. 
This definition was gradually broad- 
ened until it included intangible prop- 
erty and such abstract rights as good 
will, the right to run business, the 
right to ready and free access to the 
labor and commodity market, and 
freedom of contract. Frequently, the 
activities of laborers in attempting to 
develop their so-called rights have 
run counter to these rules. This be- 
havior of workers evoked decisions 
from the Supreme Court declaring la- 
bor’s behavior in restraint of trade or 
in violation of the due process clauses 


of the Constitution. Also the right 
to hire and fire, the determination of 
the wages paid, and the hours worked 
have been accepted as exclusive rights 
of the employer. As has been sug- 
gested, these rights have been upheld 
by numerous court decisions, by the 
use of injunctions to prevent irrepa- 
rable loss of both tangible and in- 
tangible property, and by the use 
of state and federal troops in labor 
disputes. 

The worker has owned little prop- 
erty and has operated only a few 
business activities, consequently he 
has no comparable property rela- 
tionships. However, this laboring 
group implies through its conduct that 
it has some sentimental or emotional 
right in jobs. An opinion held in the 
period when a large population was 
part of the moral code was that the 
worker had an ethical right to work. 
In modern times the labor leaders 
have postulated that the job is the 
property of the worker because it is 
a source of living and income. The 
logical conclusion of such reasoning 
is that the worker must protect his 
job. To the ordinary laborer cessa- 
tion of work during a strike isn’t 
equivalent to quitting a job, but is 
for the purpose of bettering or im- 
proving conditions surrounding the 
employment. When the sit-down 
strikes were prevalent, the workers 
defended their behavior on the 
grounds that they could protect their 
jobs in this manner without any vio- 
lence. Picketing and combats with 
strikebreakers farther imply that, in 
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the mind of the worker, an employee 
possesses a certain justifiable right in 
his job. Few of these ideas were up- 
held by the courts until recent years 
because they invariably violated the 
natural rights concept of property, 
that is, they interfered with the right 
of the employer to conduct his busi- 
ness, and with the rights of other 
workers to take these vacated jobs. 
Gradually the worker’s point of 
view relative to employment and his 
right to a job has been recognized as 
having some merit by other groups 
and institutions in the economic order, 
therefore, for years there has been 
a significant trend toward the modifi- 
cation of the property concept as ap- 
plied to the job, that is, there is an 
increasing tendency to grant more 
rights to the worker relative to his 
employment. This recognition of the 
employee’s privilege to determine con- 
ditions of employment after he has 
received a job is clearly demonstrated 
in some of the schemes or reforms 
arranged by management, in the col- 
lective bargaining agreements ar- 
ranged jointly by the union and the 
employer, and in some of the recent 
labor laws and court decisions. 
Either because of humanitarian 
principles or because of attempts 
to avoid labor unrest, a number of 
leading organizations in the United 
States have adopted plans of guar- 
anteeing employment or paying an- 
nual wages to their employees. Chief 
among the large concerns who have 
inaugurated these systems either in 
part or in whole are Procter and 
Gamble Company, the General Elec- 
tric Corporation, the Hormel Pack- 
ing Company, and the Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company. Also many employ- 
ers in the clothing and oil industries 
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are beginning to guarantee employ- 
ment for a minimum number of weeks 
during the year. Just recently the 
General Motors Corporation insti- 
tuted an income security plan and 
lay-off benefit plan in order to assure 
the income of its employees. The 
guaranteed yearly wage plan of the 
Procter and Gamble Company used to 
stabilize employment has become the 
example for other corporations in this 
country. In the main, this arrange- 
ment guarantees 50 standard-hour 
weeks of work, minus time lost for 
holidays, voluntary absences, sickness, 
injury, fire, strikes, and other emer- 
gencies, to an employee who has had 
twelve consecutive months of employ- 
ment with the company. All of these 
plans imply that the laborer is entitled 
to receive enough employment to 
make possible a standard of health 
and decency. It might be suggested 
that the federal government is inter- 
ested in preserving guaranteed work 
programs, in industry. Lower rates 
of unemployment contributions are al- 
lowed to employers who maintain a 
guaranteed employment fund, pro- 
vided that they have fulfilled this 
guaranty of employment in the pre- 
ceding year and the account main- 
tained amounts to 74 per centum of 
the total wages paid by the employer. 
In the Fair Labor Standards Act cer- 
tain concessions are made to employ- 
ers who guarantee employment. If 
employers guarantee in a collective 
bargaining agreement, ratified by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
1000 hours of employment in 26 
weeks or 2000 hours in 52 weeks, 
they can work their employees 12 
hours per day or 56 hours in any week 
without paying time and one-half for 
overtime. 
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An analysis of recent trade agree- 
ments indicates farther this trend to- 
ward giving the worker a voice in the 
matter of employment and a right in 
his job. In fact, these trade contracts, 
which are the end results of the collec- 
tive bargaining process, represent a 
joint agreement between the employer 
and the employee as to the conditions 
under which the industry will operate. 
These documents contain a body of 
rules relative to the functioning of 
both management and labor in the 
production process. Standards of 
conduct concerning such important ac- 
tivities as hiring, firing, transfers, lay- 
offs, etc., are established in these con- 
tracts. For example, in some of the 
more recent contracts a voice in select- 
ing and hiring employees, formerly an 
exclusive power of the employer, has 
been given to the worker. In some in- 
stances where job control exists labor 
organizations are permitted to hire 
workers for management. The dis- 
charging right of the empleyer is also 
undergoing some change because the 
employer cannot sever employment 
relations arbitrarily but he must jus- 
tify his actions if requested to do so 
either by the person discharged or the 
worker’s committee. If it is discov- 
ered that the worker has been dis- 
missed in violation of the agreement, 
he is reinstated and paid for the time 
lost. Lay-offs and transfers, accord- 
ing to many of these agreements, can 
only be made in terms of specific rules 
formulated jointly. All these funda- 
mental changes in the important in- 
dustrial relations are significant in the 
trend toward industrial democracy. 

In recent years trade agreements 
have been regarded as legal docu- 
ments and this entrenches deeper the 
rights of the laborer. Formerly, they 
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were only tolerated as a compromise 
between property rights and human 
rights. At first the courts considered 
the trade agreement as a gentlemen’s 
agreement, merely a sort of mutual 
understanding between capital and 
labor who were engaged in a struggle 
over the control of industrial mat- 
ters. While these contracts were valu- 
able instrumentalities for industrial 
peace they were not legally enforce- 
able. However, in the last decade or 
so the legal status of trade agree- 
ments has been greatly enhanced, and 
at present they are highly respected 
by all parties to the labor contract. A 
great deal of the change in attitude 
relative to the collective bargaining 
agreement is the result of such legisla- 
tion as the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act which adopted a positive 
policy toward collective bargaining by 
recognizing the need for self-organi- 
zation to equalize bargaining power 
and to protect the interests of the 
workers in order to promote indus- 
trial peace. The Supreme Court has 
declared the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act constitutional and thereby 
has accepted these principles and im- 
plied that collective bargaining is in- 
dispensable to social welfare. Conse- 
quently, these agreements are now 
considered more than customs or 
usages; they partake of the nature of 
a contract. While in many instances 
these contracts are legally enforce- 
able, the courts have been reluctant to 
grant damages to the employes for 
contractual violations on the part of 
the employers, but restraining orders 
have been issued preventing such vio- 
lations. Recent Supreme Court de- 





* Dubinsky v. Blue Dale Dress Co., 292 N. Y. 
Supp. 898, 162 Misc. 177 (Sup. Ct. 1936). 
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cisions make breaches of contract by 
the worker legally sufficient grounds 
for severance of the employment re- 
lations by the employer without vio- 
lation of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act.? 

Perhaps the most vital forces re- 
sponsible for redefining the status of 
the worker in industry or responsible 
for giving him a voice in industry are 
those in the fields of statutory and 
common law. In general, most of the 
recent labor legislation has been in- 
terested in equalizing the bargaining 
power of the employer and employee 
by granting to the workers certain 
powers, such as the right of self-or- 
ganization without any interference 
on the part of the employer, and by 
removing from the employer the use 
of definite remedies at law and eco- 
nomic devices formerly available in 
labor disputes. The Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act, for example, limited the use 
of the injunction and the yellow dog 
contract. The Strike-Breakers Act 
greatly curtailed the movement of 
strike breakers in interstate com- 
merce. Minimum wage laws assume 
that the first charge against industry 
is the wage and not the profit, thus 
almost completely reversing the point 
of view that dominated the economic 
thinking some twenty-five years ago. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
functions directly to increase the bar- 
gaining power of the worker and thus 
indirectly give him more control over 
his job. This Act has definitely legal- 
ized collective bargaining on the 
grounds that it is necessary for human 
welfare. Since the administration of 





2N. L. R. B. v. Columbian Enameling and 
Stamping Co., Inc., 59 Sup. Ct. 501 (1939). 

N. L. R. B. v. Sands Mfg. Co., 59 S. Ct. 508 
(1939). 
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this law, far-reaching changes have 
been made in the employer and em- 
ployee relationships. One of the most 
important is the definition of an em- 
ployee. Here an employee is defined 
to include any person out of work as 
a consequence of and in connection 
with a labor dispute or whose work 
has ceased because of any unfair labor 
practice unless these persons have ob- 
tained regular and equivalent employ- 
ment elsewhere. It is obvious that 
this concept of an employee differs 
materially from that adhered to be- 
fore this legislation. In former years 
when a strike occurred those who par- 
ticipated were considered as ex-em- 
ployees or former employees and 
others could be hired in their places. 
The present interpretation of an em- 
ployee covered by the Wagner Act 
protects his job if he is on strike as a 
consequence of or result of a labor dis- 
pute and if he has been discrimina- 
torily discharged. In other words, 
formerly in cases of labor trouble the 
places of the strikers could legiti- 
mately be filled by other workers, but 
under the Wagner Act these strikers 
are still employees, therefore no va- 
cancies exist and no strikebreakers can 
be legally used. 

Furthermore, the Wagner Act has 
modified substantially the employer’s 
right to hire and discharge workers. 
Section 8 (3) of this Act provides 
that it shall be an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to discriminate in 
regard to employment or tenure of 
employment in order to encourage or 
discourage membership in a labor 
union. In interpreting this section, 
the Board has ruled that the employer 
retains the power to transfer, lay-off, 
demote, or grant furloughs, or dis- 
charge his employees and even com- 
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pletely close his plant or certain de- 
partments of the plant in the usual 
course of business, but he cannot per- 
form any of these activities in order to 
discourage union participation. Prob- 
ably the chief limitation upon the 
firing rights of the employer is that 
he now has the burden of proving that 
the discharge was based upon justifi- 
able reasons and that the reasons 
given for the severance of employ- 
ment are not subterfuges to defeat 
self-organization. In analyzing the 
cases of discharge brought before it 
the Board has established a body of 
valid reasons for discharge. Chief 
among these are inefficiency, insub- 
ordination, infraction of rules, vio- 
lence, “horse play”, etc. The Board 
does not question any of the above 
reasons for discharge only insofar 
as the employer uses any of them to 
interfere with union affiliations. In 
determining the inadequacy of reasons 
given by the employer justifying dis- 
missals the Board has considered such 
circumstances as the inability of the 
employer to successfully refute the 
accusation of discrimination, the 
shortness of the period between the 
union affiliation and discharge, wide- 
spread discharge of union leaders, the 
failure to give reasonable warning at 
the time of the incident leading to 
the discharge, the claim of inefficiency 
on the part of the employee when no 
previous complaint has been reg- 
istered, and the general attitude of 
management with regard to the com- 
pany’s labor policies. If it is demon- 
strated that workers have been dis- 
charged discriminatorily the Board 
is empowered to take such affirmative 
action as reinstatement and reinstate- 
ment with back pay. Out of the first 
6000 cases involving section 8 (3) 
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more than 16,000 workers were 
ordered reinstated. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has maintained that discrimi- 
natory refusal to hire is just as coer- 
cive as discriminatory discharge. So 
on several occasions the employer has 
been ordered to hire persons refused 
employment because of their union 
afhliation and award back pay to equal 
the amount that would have been 
earned. For example, the Board 
ordered a mill to make a contract with 
two men who never had worked for 
the company but were refused em- 
ployment because they belonged to a 
union.® This semi-judicial body, in 
another case, has ordered a worker 
who once held a position with the 
same employer but had voluntarily 
severed his employment relationship 
rehired when he was refused a job be- 
cause of union activities,* and an em- 
ployee whose employee status had pre- 
viously been terminated by a shut 
down was ordered rehired.’ How- 
ever, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit recently decided 
that the employer could, without vio- 
lating the Wagner Act, discriminate 
because of union membership in hiring 
workers.® 

Recent decisions of the courts in 
the United States are also granting 
the worker more job security. Just a 
few of the striking decisions will be 
mentioned here. In the Senn v. Tile 
Layers Protective Union Case,’ test- 
ing the Wisconsin law which pro- 





’ Waumbec Mills, 15 N. L. R. B. No. 4 (1939). 

*Cherry Cotton Mills, 11 N. L. R. B. 478 
(1939). 

° 4 ppalachian Electric Power Co.,3 N. L. R. B. 
40 (1937). 

°N. L. R. B. v. National Casket Co., Inc., Dec. 
II, 1939. 

* 57 Sup. Ct. 857 (1937). 
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hibited injunctions in case of giving 
publicity to labor troubles and peace- 
ful picketing or patroling whether 
singly or in numbers, the Supreme 
Court decided that the union had 
the legal right to use legal means 
to persuade the respondent from em- 
ploying non-union men because this 
would injure the union. Workers 
have a right to protect the members 
of their union by competing for cus- 
tomers through picketing. All have 
a right to strive for a living, therefore 
the workers are justified to combine 
and to gain public favor by picketing. 
This may annoy the respondent but 
in no sense does it invade his liberty or 
deprive him of property without due 
process of law. The immediate aim 
of the union was to protect its inter- 
ests and if in so doing their legitimate 
behavior incidentally injured Senn’s 
business the workers were not per- 
forming unlawful acts in picketing. 
In other words, the union involved 
had an equal or superior right or a 
“Just cause”’ to interfere with the em- 
ployer’s right to free and ready ac- 
cess to the labor and commodity 
market. 

Another important case,® decided 
recently by the Supreme Court of the 
United States indicates clearly the 
trend of thinking relative to the rights 
of workers in industry. Here in this 
ruling the highest tribunal in the land 
upheld the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its decision that it would 
approve a lease of one railroad by 
another in order to relieve costs only 
on condition that some of the savings 
be used to compensate employees for 
any loss in the merger or lease. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission be- 





° U.S. v. Lowden, 60 St. Ct. 248 (Dec. 4, 1939). 
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fore approving the lease required that 
the following concessions, largely ar- 
ranged by the labor committee au- 
thorized under the Emergency Trans- 
portation Act of 1933, be granted by 
the railroad company involved: (1) 
that for a period of five years each 
employee retained should be reim- 
bursed for any reduction in salary so 
long as he could not find a position 
with equal compensation at the date 
of the lease, (2) that dismissed em- 
ployees, unable to obtain equivalent 
employment, be paid a certain per 
cent of their monthly salary for defi- 
nite periods depending upon the 
length of service with the company, 
and (3) transferred employees be 
paid traveling expenses and moving 
expenses including any loss incurred 
through being forced to sell their 
homes. In this case the Court held 
that the relations existing between 
railroad companies and their em- 
ployees are of public interest and not 
exclusively private. 

The New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment in the Opera on Tour, Inc. v. 
Weber, Etc., Et. Al. case (Jan. 26, 
1940) stated that the stagehands’ 
union had a legal right, out of sym- 
pathy for a musicians’ union, to pre- 
vent its members from working for a 
touring company that used “canned 
music” instead of “‘live’’ musicians on 
the ground that it deprives the musi- 
cians of employment. The preven- 
tion of unemployment through le- 
gitimate means is a lawful objective 
of the union even though this objec- 
tive injures the company involved. It 
was assumed by this court that the 
unions had no intention of injuring the 
company’s business, neither was the 
union just singling out the one com- 
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pany but was struggling with all em- 
ployers who substitute canned music 
for musicians. Frequently, employers 
have refused to apply recent scientific 
discoveries in their plants because 
these may destroy capital investments 
and they are not legally forced to do 
so. This court applied the same prin- 
ciple to union activities when it argued 
that unions are not legally required to 
accept the hardships and disadvan- 
tages suffered because of the introduc- 
tion of improvements. It was ruled 
that it is just as lawful for workers to 
protect their work as it is for the 
stockholders to desire profit. In this 
case the respondents contended that 
the interference with the use of tech- 
nological improvements stopped the 
wheels of progress but the court is not 
sure that introducing mechanical de- 
vices into industry to reduce costs and 
displace numbers of workers is prog- 
ress or whether the preventing of the 
application of machinery and the 
maintenance of jobs is progress. 

This discussion clearly portrays 
that there is a definite movement in 
the United States toward industrial 
democracy, and that recognition and 
representation is being granted to 
workers in order that these demo- 
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cratic relationships can be fostered. 
Some of this industrial development 
is due to normal economic evolution 
and some is the result of laws spon- 
sored by those in our society who do 
not wish to rely upon the self-genera- 
tive forces in the economic environ- 
ment. Whether industry will func- 
tion more adequately under demo- 
cratic principles than autocratic ac- 
tivities is a subject for debate. But 
it should be recognized that these 
democratic ideals are permeating all 
the other major interests of life. For 
example, in the home, the political 
institution, and to some degree in the 
religious institution emphasis is being 
placed upon participation. If this is 
true there is no reason to doubt that 
sooner or later the workers would be 
allowed a voice in the most important 
and vital institution in our social 
order. It is here that the employee 
spends most of his life and it is here 
that his personality is greatly de- 
termined. Probably if a proper de- 
gree of cooperation, the essence of 
democracy, could be arranged between 
employer and employee the more 
rapidly would progress occur, and the 
goals established by society be 
reached. 





DISTINCTION 


Fear marks the difference between fair and ill; 
The test of bravery against cowardice, 
Complex as it may seem, is simply this: 

The dare that evil will not risk, good will. 


—Haroitp HoLZzInceEr. 



















































BILLS IN CONGRESS 


GREATER SOCIAL SECURITY 


bor wants all workers to enjoy 
the protection of a sound well- 
rounded program of social insurance. 
The amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1939 extend protection 
to aged wives and certain survivors 
of insured persons, but they failed to 
extend coverage to millions of work- 
ers—engaged in agricultural or do- 
mestic work or employed by religious, 
charitable and educational institutions 
and governmental units, or self-em- 
ployed—who need this social insur- 
ance. The program needs also to be 
made more adequate in the amount 
of benefits it provides and in the num- 
ber of hazards against which workers 
can be, in part at least, protected. 
To achieve these ends the American 
Federation of Labor has supported 
a number of bills in the present ses- 
sion of Congress, designed to improve 
the Social Security Act. The oppo- 
sition to major changes in an election 
year has been a bar to improved social 
legislation. 


Teor American Federation of La- 


Unemployment Compensation 


One part of the Social Security pro- 
gram which needs thorough over- 
hauling and revision is the federal- 
state system of unemployment com- 
pensation. Because of the absence of 
federal standards and faulty state 
laws, unemployment compensation 
benefits have been meager and funds 
which should have been paid out to 
unemployed workers have piled up as 
excess reserves. Powerful lobbies in 
every state are now using the presence 
of such reserves as an excuse for tax 
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reductions rather than the payment 
of reasonable benefits. To meet this 
situation the American Federation of 
Labor and its affliated unions are 
urging the passage of H.R. 7762. 
This bill provides for a reasonable 
scale of unemployment compensation 
benefits. Only states whose laws pro- 
vided at least that scale would receive 
federal grants for administration. 
The result would be to encourage the 
creation of a federal-state system 
which would make unemployment 
compensation a real protection, not 
the bitter disappointment it now is to 
many unemployed workers. This bill 
also would substitute for the undesir- 
able provision in the federal law 
which permits merit rating, a plan 
which would allow states to set uni- 
formly lowered tax rates when their 
benefit structures reached higher 
levels than the minimums provided 
in the federal law. This would create 
an incentive to use the taxes collected 
as intended, for adequate benefits for 
the unemployed, and would not have 
the many disadvantages of merit and 
experience rating. 

Because there have been so many 
diverse views on the purpose of un- 
employment compensation and what 
types of provisions are best fitted to 
achieve the purpose, the Federation 
believes a thorough study of the whole 
subject should be made by a competent 
representative advisory council. To 
this end we have urged the passage of 
S. Com. Res. 34, introduced by Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner, which calls 
for the creation of an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Employment Security, repre- 
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senting employers, employees and the 
general public, to study all matters 
relating to unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. We believe the passage 
of this resolution is of the utmost im- 
portance in improving the structure 
of our social insurance system. 


Coverage 


The limited coverage of the Social 
Security laws is of grave concern to 
the Federation. Many workers who 
are in irregular employment cannot 
get unemployment compensation be- 
cause they are domestic or agricultural 
workers or are employed in some ex- 
cluded group of occupations. Recently 
many cases have arisen of workers 
employed by private contractors being 
denied social security benefits when 
their employers accepted work as 
“agents” of churches or colleges. 
This subterfuge can cost workers 
thousands of dollars. The present 
definition of “agricultural labor” ex- 
cludes from coverage many persons 
whose work is only remotely con- 
nected with what is ordinarily con- 
sidered farm work. 

The loss of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits is a serious one in 
time of need but the effect of those 
exclusions is even worse on a worker’s 
right to old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. Because only work in “‘covered” 
employment counts toward eligibility 
and the amount of monthly retire- 
ment benefits, workers who are 
obliged to work a considerable part of 
the time in non-covered employment 
may lose all insurance rights even 
though they have paid in a consider- 
able amount in payroll taxes. This is 
the case of many construction work- 
ers whose employment is sometimes 
with private and sometimes with gov- 
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It affects work- 
ers who engage in both industrial and 
agricultural work, and the thousands 
who at some time are self-employed. 

The Federation is committed to 
securing amendments which will bring 


ernment employers. 


all work into the covered class. Asa 
start we are working now for the 
passage of two bills to increase cover- 
age. H. R. 7935 would redefine 
“agricultural labor’ so that the only 
persons excluded would be bona fide 
farm hands on small farms. As soon 
as techniques of collection and cover- 
age of self-employed persons and 
other scattered employments can be 
worked out, we would expect all farm 
hands to be covered. Inthe meantime 
H. R. 7935 would remedy the in- 
justice done last year when many truly 
industrial workers who had formerly 
been covered, were thrown out of the 
system by a broader definition of “‘ag- 
ricultural labor.” H.R. 7935 would 
also put back into the system certain 
insurance agents who were excluded 
by amendments in 1939. The social 
insurance system should be broadened, 
not narrowed, by amendments. 

Two other bills affecting coverage 
in limited fields have the endorsement 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
S. 3579 is designed to avoid the tax 
objections which last year blocked 
coverage of employees of religious 
and charitable organizations. By set- 
ting up a special division of the fund 
to receive the taxes of these organiza- 
tions and retaining the principle of 
their customary exemption from taxes, 
the bill would permit coverage under 
old-age and survivors’ insurance of all 
employees of religious, educational 
and charitable institutions except duly 
ordained or commissioned ministers 
and members of religious orders per- 




















forming duties imposed by such or- 
ders. This would mean extension of 
present coverage and would benefit 
many workers who have no protec- 
tion either under the existing law or 
from pension plans of the institutions 
for which they work. 

H. R. 9300 applies only to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is a step toward 
recognizing the need to protect gov- 
ernment employees who are not under 
civil service regulations. This bill 
would extend the District of Colum- 
bia unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to certain temporary employees 
of the United States. It would be of 
special value to building workers and 
repair and maintenance men whose 
temporary employment under the fed- 
eral government is often a bar to their 
receiving compensation under the law. 
While this bill is very limited in scope 
it indicates the need for including em- 
ployees of government units not pro- 
tected under civil service systems, in 
our social insurance programs. 

Because the maritime industry has 
not been satisfactorily covered under 
the state unemployment compensation 
laws, the American Federation of La- 
bor has urged the enactment of a 
federal unemployment compensation 
system for that industry. Two bills 
(H. R. 2553 and H. R. 6534) intro- 
duced for this purpose are pending. 


Health and Disability 


The Social Security Act leaves al- 
most untouched a field of tremendous 
importance to wage earners—disa- 
bility and ill-health. The loss of wages 
and the heavy expenses incurred be- 
cause of ill-health and disability have 
forced many families from self-sup- 
port into dependency. Workers need 
no one to tell them what they suffer 
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for the lack of medical advice and 
treatment in the early stages of illness. 
Only the fear of unbalancing a slim 
budget makes them neglect their 
health until they break down prema- 
turely. The social insurance system 
should provide health and hospitali- 
zation insurance to help workers pay 
the bills without charity and without 
heaping debts to burdensome heights. 
It should also provide cash income 
through disability insurance to care 
for persons unable to earn, before 
they reach the age for retirement 
under the old-age insurance program. 
Several bills now before Congress 
attack some phase of this problem. 
H. R. 8240 and S. 3230 propose a 
modest beginning to a general health 
program by providing for federal 
funds to assist states, counties and 
other districts in the construction of 
hospitals where needed. To have the 
machinery for adequate care is a 
necessary background for provision 
for a health insurance program. If 
facilities are lacking the equitable 
treatment necessary in a_ national 
health insurance plan would not be 
possible. We need more hospitals 
which are ready to treat workers and 
their families at a cost they can afford. 
S. 3461 provides for larger federal 
appropriations to promote industrial 
hygiene work, and places the super- 
vision of the funds spent for this work 
under the federal and state depart- 
ments of labor. Since industrial hy- 
giene is so largely of concern to work- 
ers and so closely connected with 
workmen’s compensation which in 
most states is under labor department 
supervision, it is right that labor de- 
partments should assume responsibil- 
ity for the industrial hygiene program. 
Workers are concerned that they be 
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represented when standards and en- 
forcement affecting their conditions 
of work are involved. 

S. 3924 would amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide insurance for 
workers permanently and totally dis- 
abled from causes other than those 
connected with their employment. 
These benefits would be part of the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance plan 
and would equal the primary old-age 
insurance amount. The insurance 
payments would begin after six 
months of disability. While this 
would still leave temporary disability 
uncompensated, it would be a big im- 
provement over the present system. 
Many workers, now completely dis- 
abled, have many years of hardship 
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and often dependency, before they 
can begin to draw old-age insurance. 
This disability insurance would be one 
more step toward a system of social 
insurance that is adequate for the 
major hazards which threaten the 
worker and his family with loss of in- 
come and consequent poverty and de- 
pendency. 

All these bills are steps in the right 
direction. Although the system of 
social insurance would still need im- 
provement, these bills would increase 
the amount of protection available. 
The American Federation of Labor 
will continue to strive to secure a sys- 
tem of social insurance more adequate 
in respect to persons covered, number 


of hazards included and benefits paid. 


“PROTECTING” SOCIAL SECURITY 
INTERESTS 


The chance to make money for 
themselves has led to the start of 
several associations which offer to 
“protect” workers’ interests in old age 
and survivors’ insurance by guarantee- 
ing to see that their wage accounts are 
properly on file with the Social Secu- 
rity Board. These associations charge 
$1.00 for the service. This is $.99 
more than it is worth. For the price 
of a one cent stamp any worker can 
find out directly from the Social Secu- 
rity Board the amount of wages cred- 
ited to his account. A special card 
for this purpose can be obtained free 
from any Social Security field office, or 
the worker may write a postcard di- 
rectly to the Social Security Board, 
Candler Building, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, asking for the information. He 
should give his name, address, social 


security account number and date of 
birth. The information on his ac- 
count will be sent him in a sealed en- 
velope, insuring privacy. If the 
worker believes the amount credited 
is incorrect, he can take the matter up 
directly, or through his union, with 
the Social Security Board without 
paying any fee. 

No account holder or applicant for 
claim needs to pay any fee for any 
service in connection with his social 
security benefits. Workers can get 
the service of the Social Security field 
ofices without charge directly or 
through central labor unions which 
have established social security com- 
mittees. 

No one needs to waste his money 
buying the services of these “protec- 
tive’’ associations. 














UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT VOIDS 


ANTI-PICKETING LAWS 


N two decisions of Monday, April 
22, 1940, the United States Su- 
preme Court declared unconstitu- 

tional anti-picketing laws of Alabama 
and California. In the Alabama de- 
cision it was the opinion of the Court 
that inclusive prohibition by a state 
statute of picketing at the places of 
business of employers involved in 
labor disputes violates the Constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom of 
speech and of the press where the 
anti-picketing law, construed upon its 
face, bars all practicable methods for 
publicizing a labor controversy at the 
scene of the dispute and, by proscrib- 
ing even peaceful activities, consti- 
tutes an unwarranted exercise of the 
police power of the State. The Su- 
preme Court further declares that dis- 
semination of information concerning 
the facts of a labor union dispute must 
be regarded as within that area of 
free discussion that is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. In both cases the 
opinion of the Court was by Mr. 
Justice Murphy with Mr. Justice Mc- 
Reynolds dissenting. 

In the first case, Byron Thornhill 
v. The State of Alabama, we find that 
the petitioner was convicted in the 
Alabama courts of violation of Sec- 
tion 3448 of the State Code of 1923 
which read as follows: 


“Section 3448. Loitering or pick- 
eting forbidden.—Any person or per- 
sons, who, without a just cause or legal 
excuse therefor, go near to or loiter 
about the premises or place of business 
of any other person, firm, corporation, 
or association of people, engaged in a 
lawful business, for the purpose, or 
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with the intent of influencing, or in- 
ducing other persons not to trade with, 
buy from, sell to, have business deal- 
ings with, or be employed by such per- 
sons, firm, corporation, or association, 
or who picket the works or place of 
business of such other persons, firms, 
corporations, or associations of per- 
sons, for the purpose of hindering, de- 
laying, or interfering with or injuring 
any lawful business or enterprise of 
another, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor; but nothing herein shall pre- 
vent any person from soliciting trade 
or business for a competitive busi- 
ness.” 


The complaint against Thornhill was 


phrased substantially in the very words 


of the statute. The first and second 
counts charged that Thornhill, with- 
out just cause or legal excuse did “go 
near to or loiter about the premises” 
of the Brown Wood Preserving Com- 
pany, Inc., with the intent or purpose 
of influencing or inducing other per- 
sons not to trade with, buy from, sell 
to, have business dealings with, or be 
employed by the firm. In the third 
count the charge was that the peti- 
tioner “did picket” the works of the 
Company “for the purpose of hinder- 
ing, delaying or interfering with or in- 
juring its lawful business.” Thornhill 
demurred to the complaint on the 
grounds, among others, that Section 
3448 of the Alabama law was repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United 
States in that it deprived him of “the 
right of peaceful assemblage,” “the 
right of freedom of speech,” and “‘the 
right to petition for redress.” The 
record does not show that the demur- 
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rer was ruled upon and the petitioner 
pleaded not guilty. 

The case was tried on appeal in the 
Alabama Circuit Court without a jury, 
one not being asked for or demanded. 
At the close of the case for the State, 
the petitioner moved to exclude the 
testimony taken at the trial on the 
ground that Section 3448 violated the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The Court overruled this motion and 
found the petitioner “guilty of Loiter- 
ing and Picketing as charged in the 
complaint” and sentenced him to im- 
prisonment for 73 days in default of 
payment of a fine of $100.00 and 
costs. This judgment was affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals, which consid- 
ered the constitutional question and 
sustained Section 3448 on the author- 
ity of two previous decisions in the 
Alabama courts. A petition for re- 
view was denied by the Alabama Su- 
preme Court. 

As to the acts which resulted in the 
arrest and conviction of Thornhill, it 
appears that on the morning of his 
arrest he was seen in company with 
six or eight other men on the picket 
line at the plant of the Brown Wood 
Preserving Company. Some weeks 
previously a strike order had been is- 
sued by the union of which Thornhill 
was the president. This union had as 
members all but four of the approxi- 
mately one hundred plant employees. 
From the time the strike was called 
a picket line had been maintained 
around the plant twenty-four hours 
a day. The picket posts were on 
Company property, but one witness 
explained that practically all of the 
employees lived on Company prop- 
erty, got their mail from a post office 
on Company property, and the union 
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held its meetings on Company prop- 
erty. No demand was ever made upon 
the men not to come on the property. 
No testimony was offered as to the 
nature of the dispute between the 
union and the Company, the course of 
events which led to the strike order, 
or the nature of any efforts for con- 
ciliation. 

The Company scheduled a day on 
which the plant was to resume opera- 
tions. One of the witnesses, who was 
not a member of the union, on report- 
ing to the plant on the day designated, 
was approached by Thornhill who told 
him that “they were on strike and did 
not want anybody to go up there to 
work.” Testimony was to the effect 
that no one else approached this wit- 
ness and neither Thornhill nor any 
other employee threatened him in any 
way. The witness acceded to the union 
request and did not go to work. 

For engaging in some or all of the 
activities described, Thornhill was ar- 
rested, charged and convicted and, 
but for the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court to review his 
case in view of the importance of the 
questions presented, would have had 
to serve his sentence for his peaceful 
participation in the dispute. 

In discussing the question of free- 
dom of speech, the Supreme Court 
sets forth the following considera- 
tions: 


“The freedom of speech and of the 
press, which are secured by the First 
Amendment against abridgment by the 
United States, are among the funda- 
mental personal rights and liberties 
which are secured to all persons by 
the Fourteenth Amendment against 
abridgment by a state. 

“The safeguarding of these rights 




















to the ends that men may speak as 
they think on matters vital to them 
and that falsehoods may be exposed 
through the processes of education 
and discussion is essential to free gov- 
ernment. Those who won our inde- 
pendence had confidence in the power 
of free and fearless reasoning and 
communication of ideas to discover 
and spread political and economical 
truth. Noxious doctrines in those 
fields may be refuted and their evil 
averted by the courageous exercise of 
the right of free discussion. Abridg- 
ment of freedom of speech and of the 
press, however, impairs those oppor- 
tunities for public education that are 
essential to effective exercise of the 
power of correcting error through the 
processes of popular government. 
Mere legislative preference for one 
rather than another means for com- 
bating substantive evils, therefore, 
may well prove an inadequate founda- 
tion on which to rest regulations which 
are aimed at or in their operation 
diminish the effective exercise of rights 
so necessary to the maintenance of 
democratic institutions.” 


In the opinion of the Court it was 
necessary that the section in question 
be judged upon its face. The finding 
against Thornhill was a general one. 
It did not specify the testimony on 
which it rested. The charges were 
framed in the words of the statute 
and so had to be given a like construc- 
tion. Under the circumstances there 
was no occasion to go behind the face 
of the statute or of the complaint for 
the purpose of determining whether 
the evidence, together with the per- 
missible inferences to be drawn from 
it, could ever support a conviction 
founded upon different and more pre- 
cise charges. The State maintained 
that the petitioner could not complain 
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of the deprivation of any rights but 
his own, but the Court held that it did 
not follow from the record that the 
petitioner could not complain of the 
sweeping regulations challenged. As 
a further reason for testing the sec- 
tion on its face the Court pointed out 
that proof of an abuse of power in the 
particular case has never been deemed 
a requisite for attack on the constitu- 
tionality of a statute purporting to 
license the dissemination of ideas. 
The existence of a statute such as that 
of Alabama, which readily lends itself 
to harsh and discriminatory enforce- 
ment by local prosecuting officials, 
against particular groups deemed to 
merit their displeasure, results in a 
continuous and pervasive restraint on 
all freedom of discussion that might 
reasonably be regarded as within its 
scope. It is not any less effective or, 
if the restraint is not permissible, less 
pernicious than the restraint on free- 
dom of discussion imposed by the 
threat of censorship. The record in 
the instant case allows the inference 
that, while picketing had been carried 
on for several weeks, with six to eight 
men at each of two picket posts, Sec- 
tion 3448 was not enforced against 
anyone other than Thornhill, and then 
only after his conversation with the 
witness who thereupon returned home 
rather than report for work. 

The Court found that Section 3448 
was applied by the State courts so as 
to prohibit a single individual from 
walking slowly and peacefully back 
and forth on the public sidewalk in 
front of the premises of an employer, 
without speaking to anyone, carrying 
a sign or placard on a staff above his 
head stating only the fact that the 
employer did not employ union men 
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affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; the purpose of the 
described activity was concededly to 
advise customers and prospective cus- 
tomers of the relationship existing be- 
tween the employer and its employees 
and thereby to induce such customers 
not to patronize the employer. The 
statute as thus interpreted and applied 
left no room for exceptions based upon 
either the number of persons engaged 
in the proscribed activity, the peace- 
ful character of their demeanor, the 
nature of the dispute with the em- 
ployer, or the restrained character and 
the accurateness of the terminology 
used in notifying the public of the facts 
of the dispute. It is apparent that the 
language of the Alabama law compre- 
hends and prohibits every practicable 
method whereby the facts of a labor 
dispute could be publicized in the vi- 
cinity of the place of business of an 
employer. The phrase “without just 
cause or legal excuse’’ would not in any 
effective manner restrict the breadth 
of the regulation since the Court con- 
siders that the words themselves have 
no ascertainable meaning either in- 
herent or historical. 

The finding of the Court was that 
Section 3448 was invalid on its face. 
The freedom of speech and of the 
press guaranteed by the Constitution 
embraces at least the liberty to discuss 
publicly and truthfully all matters of 
public concern without previous re- 
straint or fear of subsequent punish- 
ment. Freedom of discussion, if it 
would fulfill its historic function in 
this nation, must embrace all issues 
about which information is needed or 
appropriate to enable the members of 
society to cope with the exigencies of 
their period. 
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In the circumstances of our times 
the dissemination of information con- 
cerning the facts of a labor union dis- 
pute must be regarded as within that 
area of free discussion that is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. It is recog- 
nized now that satisfactory hours and 
wages and working conditions in in- 
dustry and a bargaining position which 
makes these possible have an impor- 
tance which is not less than the inter- 
ests of those in the business or industry 
directly concerned. The health of the 
present generation and of those as yet 
unborn may depend on these matters, 
and the practices in a single factory 
may have economic repercussions upon 
a whole region and affect widespread 
systems of marketing. The merest 
glance at State and Federal legislation 
on the subject demonstrates the force 
of the argument that labor relations 
are not matters of mere local or pri- 
vate concern. Free discussion concern- 
ing the conditions in industry and the 
causes of labor disputes appears to the 
Court indispensable to the effective 
and intelligent use of the processes of 
popular government to shape the des- 
tiny of modern industrial society. 

The Court states that it is true that 
the rights of employers and employees 
to conduct their economic affairs and 
to compete with others for a share in 
the products of industry are subject to 
modification or qualification in the in- 
terests of the society in which they 
exist. This is but an instance of the 
power of the State to set the limits of 
permissible contest open to industrial 
combatants. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the State in dealing with the 
evils arising from industrial disputes 
may impair the effective exercise of 
the right to discuss freely industrial 























relations which are matters of public 
concern. A contrary conclusion could 
be used to support the abridgment of 
freedom of speech and of the press 
concerning almost every matter of im- 
portance to society. The range of 
activities proscribed by Section 3448 
of the Alabama law embraced nearly 
every practicable, effective means 
whereby those interested—including 
the employees directly affected— 
might enlighten the public on the 
nature and causes of a labor dispute. 
This, in the eyes of the Court, consti- 
tuted an unjustifiable abridgment of 
freedom of speech as guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

In the case of John Carlson v. Peo- 
ple of the State of California, the Su- 
preme Court found that a municipal 
ordinance prohibiting picketing and 
the display of signs or banners at the 
scene of a labor dispute violates the 
Constitutional guarantees of freedom 
of speech and of the press where the 
enactment, judged upon its face, in- 
clusively prohibits any resort to the 
proscribed activities as methods for 
publicizing labor controversies. 

Section 2 of an ordinance of Shasta 
County, California, provided: 


“Tt shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, in or upon any public street, high- 
way, sidewalk, alley or other public 
place in the County of Shasta, State 
of California, to loiter in front of, or 
in the vicinity of, or to picket in front 
of, or in the vicinity of, or to carry, 
show or display any banner, trans- 
parency, badge or sign in front of, or 
in the vicinity of any works or factory, 
or any place of business employment, 
for the purpose of inducing or influ- 
encing, or attempting to induce or in- 
fluence, any person to refrain from 
entering any such works, or factory, 
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or place of business, or employment, 
or for the purpose of inducing or in- 
fluencing, or attempting to induce or 
influence, any person to refrain from 
purchasing or using any goods, wares, 
merchandise, or other articles, manu- 
factured, made or kept for sale there- 
in, or for the purpose of inducing or 
influencing, or attempting to induce or 
influence, any person to refrain from 
doing or performing any service or 
labor in any works, factory, place of 
business or employment, or for the 
purpose of intimidating, threatening, 
or coercing, or attempting to intimi- 
date, threaten or coerce any person 
who is performing, seeking, or obtain- 
ing service or labor in any such works, 
factory, place of business or employ- 
ment.” 


The record revealed that Carlson 
did not threaten or intimidate or co- 
erce anyone, did not make any loud 
noises at any time, and was peaceful 
and orderly in his demeanor. The 
other pickets committed no acts of 
violence, and there was no breach of 
the peace. Nevertheless, the County 
oficers arrested the appellant and 
charged that he did “loiter, picket, 
and display signs and banners in a 
public place and in and upon a public 
highway in front of, and in the vicinity 
of the Delta Tunnel Project . . . for 
the purpose of inducing and influenc- 
ing persons to refrain from doing and 
performing services and labor” at the 
project in violation of the ordinance 
quoted above. The Justice’s Court 
found Carlson “guilty of violating the 
Shasta County Anti-Picketing Law,” 
and the Superior Court of Shasta 
County affirmed the judgment. This 
latter court upheld the ordinance over 
the appellant’s claim of unconstitu- 
tionality. 
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In its decision, the Supreme Court 
cited its findings in the case of Thorn- 
hill v. Alabama as going far towards 
settling the issues presented in the in- 
stant case, and found that the ordi- 
nance in question must also be judged 
upon its face. It was the opinion of 
the Court that the sweeping and in- 
exact terms of the ordinance disclosed 
the threat to freedom of speech in- 
herent in its existence. It could not be 
thought to differ in any material re- 
spect from the Alabama statute pre- 
viously held void. 

Publicizing the facts of a labor dis- 
pute in a peaceful way through appro- 
priate means, whether by pamphlet, 
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by word of mouth or by banner, must 
be regarded as within that liberty of 
communication which is secured to 
every person by the Fourteenth 
Amendment against abridgment by a 
state. The power and duty of the 
State to take adequate steps to pre- 
serve the peace and protect the pri- 
vacy, the lives, and the property 
of its residents cannot be doubted. 
However, the California ordinance 
abridged liberty of discussion under 
circumstances presenting no clear and 
present danger of substantive evils 
within the allowable area of State 
control. 





LAMENT FOR MICKEEN 


Mickeen set out for the harbor, 
Cool in the summer heat, 
Where raucous seagulls wheeled and dipped 


Above the fishing fleet. 


Sure, the lust of the sea was on him, 
The roll of a ship in his walk; 
And the lonely knell of a buoy bell 


Echoed his boyish talk. 


Then a boy’s heart weighed the ocean, 
And laughter touched his lips— 

Oh, the treacherous tang of salt and tar, 
And the lure of straining ships! 


There’s a hate in my heart for water 
And roadsteads white with foam; 

For a boy sailed with the running tide— 
Michael, the man, came home. 


—PLUNKETT PEarsE, Spirit. 
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Shorter Work Week and 


Unemployment 


‘So long as there is one man who 
seeks employment and cannot obtain 
it, the hours of labor are too long.” 


—SAMUEL GompERS, in Report to 
the A. F. of L. Convention, 1887. 


“Support of an army of those de- 
nied an opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing, cannot be continued indefinitely. 
While the moral degradation of the 
dole is sapping the sources of indi- 
vidual initiative and the enterprise of 
these millions of Americans, public 
credit is being drained by the unsup- 
portable load of unproductive expen- 
ditures. 

“Our economic organism cannot 
function normally as long as such a 
substantial portion of the body re- 
mains totally paralyzed. The disease 
is too dangerous and too widespread 
to be treated merely with palliatives 
and anaesthetics. It must be cured. 

“The cure proposed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the adop- 
tior of a work-week which will absorb 
the unemployed, assuring wage-earn- 
ers the maintenance of their incomes 
at previous levels. The proposal rests 
on two fundamental principles: First, 
that genuine recovery is impossible 
unless achieved through the normal 
channels of production; and, second, 
that industrial stability can be realized 
only through a broad stabilization of 


employment and the assurance of pur- 
chasing power adequate to initiate 
and sustain increased production of 
wealth. 

“Recovery and reform cannot be 
separated. Unbalance in our eco- 
nomic system is of such a degree that 
automatic recovery is impossible. 
Thirty hours is both a reform and a 
recovery proposal.” 


—WILLIAM GREEN, 
Hour Week, 19_6. 


The Thirty- 


“The thirty-hour week program 
will achieve the following results: 

“(1) Through the shortening of 
hours to thirty per week, it will bring 
wage-earners now without work into 
our normal business organ:zation; 

“(2) Through maintaining existing 
earnings, and placing effective pur- 
chasing power in the hands of those 
who have been deprived of incomes 
through unemployment, it will in- 
crease total purchasing power; 

“(3) By releasing a tremendous 
volume of pent-up consumers’ de- 
mand, it will stimulate industrial pro- 
duction in business activity; 

“*(4) By giving unemployed work- 
ers jobs in our normal industries and 
by providing for wage maintenance, 
it will give the wage-earners that se- 
curity which they now lack; 

““(¢) By stimulating normal busi- 
ness activity, it will release the flow 
of credit in private business from the 
normal consumer, who constitutes the 
ultimate source of credit; 

(6) It will provide material means 
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for higher standards of living for the 
American people and make effective 
new and widespread demand for 
goods and services.” 


—WILLIAM GREEN, The 
Hour Week, 1936. 


Thirty- 


“Tn supporting the 30-hour week 
bill, the Federation is proposing the 
essential remedial measure which will 
meet our emergency difficulties and 
serve as a principle for permanent 
development. Our proposal seeks 
progress without a violent overthrow 
of our existing institutions. We would 
not destroy private property but 
would establish the rights of those 
who lost control of the product of 
their work when hand tools gave way 
to power driven machinery. We 
recognize that the cycle in industry 
includes both production of goods and 
their distribution for use in maintain- 
ing higher standards of living. Failure 
of industry to assure purchasing 
power so as to sell the output of con- 
sumer goods and service industries is 
the major cause of our breakdown. 

‘We believe power, machinery, 
technology, are the means to highest 
productive capacity so that comforts 
of living and opportunities for self- 
development may be available for all. 
We say to industry and technology 
‘Bring on your machines, but let us 
use them under rules that benefit us 
as well as you.’ 

“Hours shortened in proportion to 
the rate of the use of power hours is 
essential to providing employment for 
all so that all may have income. 

“Wage increases in relation to in- 
creased productivity are essential to 
provide consuming power for the out- 
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put of consumer goods and service 
industries. 

“Those who object that national 
income is not adequate to sustain 
capacity production we remind that 
they overlook our major financial 
resource—credit. More purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers in- 
creases the credit opportunity of in- 
dustry and results in greater demand 
for the products of industry. Capacity 
production would, furthermore, mean 
decreased unit production costs and 
lower prices. 

“Finally, we wish to impress upon 
you that our proposal deals with 
dynamic forces, not static situations. 
Change in any existing factor and the 
injection of any new element or con- 
dition, alter results. Unpredictable 
trends are involved, therefore statis- 
tical proof is not wholly adequate or 
conclusive. 

“However, we have as guides past 
experience with reductions in hours 
which have always reculted in tech- 
nical progress, increases in produc- 
tivity, lower unit costs. 

“We know that increases in wages 
stimulate production and make better 
business.” 


—WILLIAM GREEN, in statement in 
support of the Thirty-Hour Week 
Bill, before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, January 31, 1935. 


“What I want to direct your atten- 
tion to particularly is the fact that in 
1896 the printers of Chicago were 
working 59 hours a week for $18 a 
week; and in 1929 they signed a con- 
tract, without costing the members a 
cent, for a 40-hour week for $57 a 
week, which cut off 19 hours from the 
week’s work and gave them $57 a 




















week, an increase of $39 over the $18 
they received in 1897. This supports 
the slogan of the A. F. of L.: ‘Re- 
ducing the Hours Increases the Pay.’ ” 


—FRANK Morrison, in an address 
to members of the American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees, 
January 9, 1939. 


“Labor does not hold the thirty- 
hour week to be a panacea which can 
cure all our economic ills. But it does 
regard the thirty-hour week as a prac- 
tical remedy against unemployment at 
the time when such a remedy is most 
needed. What the shorter work-week 
means to labor is more leisure, higher 
wages, greater production, and above 
all, reduction in unemployment. 

“These are the ends sought not 
only by labor—they are common ob- 
jectives of all groups. Idle men, idle 
machines, and idle capital spell dis- 
aster to all groups alike. It is my 
hope that as a democratic nation, we 
become masters of our destiny by truly 
democratic means. The most imme- 
diate, the most vital task before us is 
to stamp out the scourge of unemploy- 
ment for all time. Labor, manage- 
ment and the public must jointly seek 
to achieve this goal.” 


—GEORGE MEANY, in an address be- 
fore the Conference on the Shorter 
Work Week, May 11, 1940. 


Shorter Work Week and Leisure 


“Shortening of the hours of work 
means increased leisure to the worker. 
In all our productive activity there 
has been an unswerving tendency to 
intensify the effort of the worker. 
The growth of mechanization and the 
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development of a highly complex or- 
ganization of economic activity has 
been accompanied by greater and 
greater division and subdivision of 
labor. As the result of this, work 
became more routine and monotonous 
and the productive activity of the 
worker more intensive in all occupa- 
tions. The instinct of workmanship 
put into his labor by the artisan, the 
scope of self-expression which work 
used to offer to the independent mas- 
ter of his trade has become increas- 
ingly thwarted. This tendency has 
given a new meaning to the time the 
worker can spend away from his job. 
When the job calls for intensive, 
monotonous, repetitive and fatiguing 
effort, the time away from the job is 
the only time the worker has to really 
live, to live as an individual, as a 
member of his family, and as a mem- 
ber of his community. That is why 
now more than ever before a shorter 
work week which would make for 
greater leisure would serve to raise 
the cultural and spiritual level of our 
life and make us a better people.” 


—GEoRGE MEANY, in an address be- 
fore the Conference on the Shorter 
Work Week, May 11, 1940. 


Shorter Work Week and Health 


“Shortening of the hours of work 
is of tremendous importance in its 
effect upon the health of the workers. 
The length of the working hours has 
a very direct effect on the physical 
well-being of the workers in modern 
industry. Specialization of opera- 
tions and increased demand for speed 
have brought many dangers to the 
physical welfare of the workers that 
did not exist in the past. Unremitting 
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attention, constant alertness and ad- 
justment to the automatic rhythm of 
the machine have resulted in a con- 
centrated physical, nervous and men- 
tal strain which taxes the resources 
of the worker to the limit and brings 
greater fatigue. There is abundant 
evidence proving that long hours of 
work have a detrimental effect on the 
health of the workers and serve to 
shorten the productive life span of 
those who must work for their living. 
In industries and occupations where 
competitive measures place increasing 
demands upon labor productivity, 
where the stretch-out and speed-up 
persistently occur, the shorter work- 
week is of paramount importance as 
a means of protecting and bettering 
the physical welfare of men and 
women workers.” 


—GEORGE MEANY, in an address be- 
fore the Conference on the Shorter 
Work Week, May 11, 1940. 


Early Opposition to the Shortening 
of Hours 


As far back as 1791 the journey- 
men carpenters of Philadelphia 
adopted a resolution declaring that 
a day’s work should be deemed to 
commence at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and end at six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. But the “sun-to-sun” rule con- 
tinued to obtain, and public opinion, 
influenced by the ethic that idleness 
is a vice, generally not only condoned 
but favored the long working day. 


Source: Harry A. MILuis and Roya. 
E. Montcomery, Labor’s Progress 
and Problems, p. 465. 


In 1822 the journeymen millwrights 
and machinists of Philadelphia “met 
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at a tavern and passed resolutions that 
ten hours of labor were enough for 
one day, and that work ought to begin 
at 6 A.M. and end at 6 P.M., with an 
hour for breakfast and one for 
dinner.” 


Source: J. B. McMaster, History of 
the People of the United States, vol. 


5» P- 84. 


In 1825 the house carpenters in 
Boston struck for the ten-hour day. 
Employers refused to grant this, 
maintaining that a shorter work day 
would “seduce the journeymen from 
the course of industry and economy 
of time and effort to which we are 
anxious to enure them, and . . . ex- 
pose them to many temptations and 
improvident practices. . . . We con- 
sider idleness the most deadly bane to 
usefulness and honorable living . . . 
and we dread the consequences of such 
a measure upon the morals and well- 
being of society.” These defenders 
of the twelve-hour day said that they 
could not believe the ten-hour day pro- 
posal “to have originated with the 
faithful and industrious sons of New 
England,” and held it to be “an evil 
of foreign growth.” 


Source: JoHN R. Commons, Docu- 
mentary History of American In- 
dustrial Society, vol. 6, p. 76. 


In 1833 union carpenters in Wash- 
ington issued a manifesto opposing “‘a 
custom which binds us to our benches 
from fifteen to seventeen hours a day 
for the paltry sum of one dollar and 
thirty-seven and a half cents.” 


Source: JoHN R. Commons, Docu- 
mentary History of American In- 
dustrial Society, vol. 6, p. 157. 
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Standard Hours Per Week 


In Unionized and Non-Unionized Manufacturing 
Industry 1890-1920 
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Union Hourly Wage Rates and 
Weekly Hours in Printing Trades 




















Unionized Nonunionized 
Year Manufacturing | Manufacturing 
Industries Industries 

We asccciscese-s 54.4 62.2 
Serre 53-5 62.3 
Res aregaienress 53.0 62.1 
ee $1.1 61.1 
WE saaive psn 50.1 59.8 
eee 48.6 58.2 
PO cc dinanaiexes $7 53.5 

Source: Paut H. Dovuctas, Real 


Wages in the United States. 


Hours of Work of Union and Non- 
union Building-Trades Workers 


Skilled, union, building-trade work- 
ers do not, as a rule, work as long 
hours as nonunion men and less skilled 
workers. Of all skilled employees 
studied, 82.2 per cent worked 40 
hours and under 44 hours per week, as 
compared with 36.2 per cent of the 
skilled nonunion workers. Although 
2.6 per cent of the nonunion skilled 
employees worked between 30 and 
36 hours per week, 13.8 per cent union 
skilled men fell in this group. Simi- 
larly, only 3.1 per cent of the skilled 
union employees worked 44 and under 
48 hours a week, while this was the 
working time of 37.5 per cent of 
skilled nonunion men. Only 0.9 per 
cent of the skilled union men worked 
48 hours or more, as against 23.5 per 
cent of the skilled nonunion workers. 
Much the same trend is shown for 
union and nonunion semiskilled and 
unskilled employees. 

Monthly Labor Review, August, 
1937. 








Hourly Wage Rates Weekly Hours 
All | Book N All | Book N 
Print-| & | °“°*S|Print-| & | “CWS 
ing | Job | P8P) ing | Job | PaPe 
oe $0.315|$0.486]...... 54.2 | 46.0 
ee 6.298) ©. 5891...... g1.1 | 45.6 
1920 |$0.911] 0.807] 0.944] 48.4 | 49.1 | 45.3 
1929 | 1.204] 1.049] 1.241] 44.8 | 44.3 | 45.0 
1939 | 1.339] 1.166) 1.379] 39.3 | 39-7 | 38.2 























Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor, Indus- 
trial Relations Section. 


Federal Laws Enacted Through Ef- 
forts of Organized Labor Limiting 
Hours of Work 


1840—Executive Order of the 
President stipulating a ten-hour day 
in government navy yards. This 
marked the beginning of Federal regu- 
lation of the hours of men employed 
in manual work. 

1869—Act of Congress providing 
that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s work for all persons employed 
by or on behalf of the government of 
the United States. (Because this law 
did not prohibit agreements to work 
overtime, it was largely ineffective.) 

1892—Act of Congress establish- 
ing an eight-hour day for government 
workers and for those employed by 
contractors and subcontractors doing 
government work. (This law and 
the subsequent opinions of the Attor- 
ney General exempted from the eight- 
hour limitation a large class of goods 
and materials purchased by the gov- 
ernment. ) 

1907—Act of Congress regulating 
hours of railroad employees which 
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limited the hours of service for those 
engaged in the operation of trains to 
sixteen per day with rest periods, and 
for those connected with the move- 
ment of trains to nine hours where 
work was continuous. 

1912—Davis-Bacon Act requiring 
that an eight-hour provision be in- 
serted in all contracts involving em- 
ployment of laborers or mechanics, 
when made by, for, and on behalf of 
the Federal government, except in 
emergencies and under contracts for 
transportation, communication, and 
open market purchases. 

1913—Act of Congress applicable 
to seamen, limiting hours of deck offi- 
cers to nine a day while in port and 
to twelve while at sea. 

1915—The LaFollette Seamen’s 
Act providing that when a vessel is in 
safe harbor, nine hours, including the 
anchor watch, shall constitute the 
day’s work. 

1916—The Adamson Act which 
established the basic eight-hour day 
for railroad employees on interstate 
lines. 

1932—Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act requiring that the 
Thirty-hour Week be applied “so far 
as practicable and feasible.” 

1932—Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act providing for 
maximum hours in industry codes. 
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(Adopted as substitute for the A. F. 
of L. 30-hour week proposal approved 
by Senate.) 
1933—Title II of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act establishing 
thirty-hour week on public works. 
1935—Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act authorized the President 
to prescribe maximum hours. (Under 
this limitation hours on work projects 
were limited to 140 per month.) 
1935—Act of Congress providing 
for a 40-hour, 5-day week for postal 
employees. Under this Act the same 
wages are to be paid for the 5-day 
week as for the 5 14-day week. 
1936—Public Contracts Act, 
known as the Walsh-Healey Act, 
called for forty-hour week and eight- 
hour day for persons employed by 
contractors in fulfilling government 
contracts in excess of $10,000. 
1937—The Motor Carrier Act au- 
thorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to limit hours of work 
interstate bus and truck transporta- 
tion as a safety measure. 
1938—Fair Labor Standards Act 
requiring overtime pay for all work 
done on goods produced for inter- 
state commerce, when in excess of 44 
hours per week. This limit auto- 
matically reduced to 42 hours in Oc- 
tober 1939 and to 40 hours in 1945. 








FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
T= European war has produced such changes and dangers, that we 


now face what constitutes a new era. All problems of work must now 

be considered against the defense production program. While the 
basic problems of labor and production are unchanged they will be dis- 
cussed in terms of immediate war production needs and national defense. 
While the representatives of labor must continue to emphasize basic and 
enduring principles making for conservation of labor power and efficient 
production, we must state our position in terms of reference to dominant 
problems. As we urge restrictions on hours of work, we need to put em- 
phasis on a long, sustained pull in production and conservation of human 
resources. Without adequate human resources we would be unable to main- 
tain the front defense line. Mechanized warfare requires vast and sustained 
supplies. Speed is a primary consideration in our national program but 
best speed means the most intelligently controlled use of labor power. We 
learned in the World War that fatigue was the greatest enemy of efficiency. 
Top speed in efficient production comes from regular rest periods in the 
work day limited so as to provide adequate recuperation for full produc- 
tion the next day. 

Workers must be ready to shift employment to key plans indicated by 
central control. While we as loyal citizens stand ready to do our part, 
we maintain our right to union representation in the making of plans to 
which we conform. We have a contribution to make in planning as well 
as in execution. This is essential procedure to prevent our defense pro- 
duction machinery from becoming completely a dictatorship. 

The Federal Government has assumed greater authority in govern- 
ment and in industry. Workers can preserve rights as free citizens only 
by maintaining representation through their unions in the Defense Labor 
Administration. 

In this new era it will be well to avoid loose talk and demands. 
Make sure of your every statement and be ready to sustain it by facts 
that prove the assertion. 

This is the time for constructive, positive statement of position—a 
time for dependable service to all we hold dear. 

We in the United States still have free institutions. Workers are 
the first to lose freedom in a dictatorship. Our special responsibility now 
is to guard and to advance our unions that we may preserve this key to 
industrial and political freedom. While we refuse to become involved in 
a European war, we must be prepared to maintain our freedom within 


our own boundaries. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Aluminum Workers Unions 
Nos. 18780 and 19256 


THis AGREEMENT, entered into 
this 24th day of April, 1940, reached 
through collective bargaining by and 
between Aluminum Company of 
America (and its subsidiaries), here- 
inafter referred to as the Company, 
and Aluminum Workers’ Unions, 
Nos. 18780 and 19256, affiliated with 
American Federation of Labor, acting 
jointly in cooperation with Interna- 
tional Council of Aluminum Work- 
ers’ Unions, hereinafter referred to 
as the Union, Witnesseth That, 

The Company and the Union agree 
that 

1. The provisions of this agree- 
ment shall apply solely to those em- 
ployees of the Company at its plants 
located at East St. Louis, Illinois, and 
at Massena, New York, for whom the 
Union was certified as the exclusive 
collective bargaining agency by Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board on Au- 
gust 16, 1938, and May 21, 1938, re- 
spectively. 

2. This agreement shall be binding 
on both the Company and the Union 
and shall be faithfully performed by 
each and shall apply alike to male and 
female employees. 

3. No contract or agreement for 
the aforesaid plants sha!l be entered 
into between the Company and any 
employee or group of employees or 
their representative or representatives 
that will in any way conflict with or 
supersede this agreement during its 
life. 

4. Where Union representatives of 
employees are mentioned in this agree- 


ment, any representatives, committees 
or officers of the Union that have been 
certified by the local union to the 
plant or Company management, shall 
be recognized as such Union represen- 
tatives by the management. 

5. The Company recognizes and 
accepts the principles of collective bar- 
gaining and, subject to the provisions 
of this agreement, is willing at all 
times to meet union representatives 
for the purpose of discussing wages, 
hours and working conditions with 
the object of reaching a satisfactory 
understanding. 

6. Except for continuous process 
operations and for such other special- 
ized operations and employees as are 
now excepted or hereafter by mutual 
agreement may be excepted, time and 
one-half shall be paid beyond eight 
(8) hours per shift or forty (40) 
hours per week and for time worked 
on Sundays and the following holi- 
days: New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 
Whenever any of these holidays fall 
on Sunday the following day, Mon- 
day, will be recognized as the holiday. 

If an employee is required to work 
over eight (8) hours per day or on 
any day which is not part of his regu- 
lar schedule, he should not be re- 
quired to lose time or lay off from 
his regular scheduled days in that pay- 
roll week provided there is work for 
which he would be regularly sched- 
uled. 

7. For the year 1940, employees 
with two (2) or more years but less 
than ten (10) years of continuous 
service shall be entitled to a vacation 
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of one (1) week with pay, and em- 
ployees with ten (10) or more years 
of continuous service shall be entitled 
to a vacation of two (2) weeks with 
pay. The detailed provisions of this 
vacation plan shall be those outlined 
by the Company in regulations dated 
February 1, 1940. In the event con- 
ditions and circumstances do not per- 
mit or justify a vacation plan for the 
year 1941 similar to that in effect for 
the year 1940, the Company will call 
a conference, not later than April 1, 
1941, to discuss the matter with rep- 
resentatives of the Union and to 
explain such conditions and circum- 
stances to them. 

8. The Company seniority of an 
employee is measured by years, 
months and days from the start of his 
continuous service with the Company. 
Continuous service shall end when the 
employee: 


(a) Quits for any reason. 

(b) Is dismissed or discharged for 
sufficient and reasonable cause. 

(c) Overstays his leave of absence 
or his vacation leave. 

(d) Fails to report for work as 
provided for in Article 12. 

(e) Does not report as the reason 
for his absence a bona fide case of sick- 
ness or accident arising from causes 
outside his employment before six (6) 
consecutive days elapse during which 
he does not report for work. 

(f) Does not report for work 
after an accident or sickness arising 
out of his employment when the Com- 
pany’s physician reports him fit to 
work and, if such finding is disputed, 
the proper State Compensation au- 
thority makes a similar finding. 

(g) While laid off due to a reduc- 
tion of forces, does not request, at 
least once every twelve (12) months, 
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in person or by mail direct to the Com- 
pany by means of a notice signed by 
the laid-off employee that he be given 
the notice of restoration of forces pro- 
vided for in Article 12 by registering 
his name and correct address with the 
employment office for the plant in 
which he last worked. 


The departmental seniority of an 
employee is measured by years, 
months and days from his first em- 
ployment in his department during 
his last period of continuous service, 
less time lost due to: 


(a) Bona fide sickness or accident 
arising from causes outside his em- 
ployment in excess of thirty (30) 
days per calendar year. 

(b) Leave of absence in excess of 
fifteen (15) days per calendar year, 
except that time lost during any leave 
of absence granted to an employee in 
order to permit him as a union repre- 
sentative to negotiate with the Com- 
pany shall not be deducted. 

(c) Layoff for any reason in excess 
of a payroll week at any one .ime. 

(d) Employment in other depart- 
ments. 


The application of departmental 
seniority shall be determined locally 
for the plants covered by this agree- 
ment. 

The continuous service of an em- 
ployee is measured in years, months 
and days, and is the sum of all de- 
partmental seniority accumulated by 
him during his past period of continu- 
ous service. 

When continuous service is ended 
all other seniority is ended. 

An employee shall have no seniority 
rights for the first ninety (90) days of 
his continuous service, but when con- 
tinuous service in excess of ninety 
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(90) days is accumulated the seniority 
of such employee shall date from the 
start of his continuous service. As 
promptly as is reasonably possible the 
Company will prepare and post, or 
have available for inspection, in each 
department a list showing the Com- 
pany and departmental seniority of all 
employees in that department and will 
revise such lists at least once every 
three {3) months. 

An employee’s Company seniority, 
departmental seniority, and continu- 
ous service as accumulated prior to 
the date of this agreement shall not 
be in any way changed, but commenc- 
ing as of the date of this agreement 
additions to such Company seniority, 
departmental seniority, and continu- 
ous service shall be determined by the 
application of the provisions of this 
Article 8. 

9. When it is necessary to reduce 
the working forces in any department, 
consideration shall be given to seni- 
ority and ability. Seniority shall gov- 
ern in the case of equal ability. When 
it is advisable, consideration may be 
given to factors other than those de- 
scribed above and any grievance aris- 
ing therefrom may be taken up in ac- 
cordance with the grievance procedure 
as provided in this agreement. The 
seniority to be considered in the case 
of any change of job within a depart- 
ment due to reduction of the working 
forces shall be departmental seniority 
and in the case of layoff shall be Com- 
pany seniority. 

In the case of a reduction of forces 
in any department due to lack of work, 
the employees laid off who have main- 
tained their Company seniority shall, 
if properly qualified, be given prefer- 
ence in employment if available in 
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other departments and shall, if prac- 
ticable, upon restoration of forces in 
their regular department, be returned 
to their former jobs if they so desire. 

10. Whenever a reduction of forces 
or a reduction of hours is necessary, 
the Company will give two (2) days 
individual notice of such reduction un- 
less cancellation of orders, changes in 
customers’ requirements, breakdown, 
accidents, or other emergency makes 
such notice impossible. 

11. When an employee is assigned 
to a higher rated job and fills the job 
satisfactorily, he will receive the rate 
of such higher rated job. 

When an employee’s regular job is 
available for him and he is assigned 
temporarily to a lower rated job, he 
shall receive his regular rate of pay. 

When an employee’s regular job is 
not available for him and he is as- 
signed to a lower rated job, he will 
receive the rate for the job to which 
he has been assigned. 

If an employee refuses or fails to 
accept an assignment of a job other 
than his regular one, either in his own 
department or by transfer to some 
other department, he shall not lose 
his seniority in his own department. 

12. In the restoration of forces in 
any department or if there is a va- 
cancy in a department in which there 
has been a reduction of forces, the 
same consideration mentioned in Ar- 
ticle 9 shall govern and, if practicable, 
the employee who has maintained his 
Company seniority shall be returned 
to his former job. Notice of a resto- 
ration of forces shall be given by the 
Company as long in advance of such 
restoration as conditions will permit. 
An employee who has maintained his 
Company seniority and who was laid 
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off due to a reduction of forces and is 
not then working in another depart- 
ment and who does not report for 
work either within forty-eight (48) 
hours after such notice is given or 
before sufficient employees have been 
hired to complete such restoration of 
forces, shall forfeit his place in that 
particular restoration of forces, but if 
within a period of ten (10) days after 
the first notice he so requests it, he 
shall be given the same consideration 
at the time of the next restoration of 
forces, if any. If an employee has fol- 
lowed the above procedure he shall 
not lose his seniority status because of 
the lay-off, otherwise he shall lose his 
seniority. 

13. When, as covered by this agree- 
ment, a new job is created or a va- 
cancy occurs in any department, it 
shall be posted in that department and 
consideration shall first be given in 
turn, in the order of greatest depart- 
mental seniority, to each employee 
in the same general classification in 
that department; or if there is no 
employee working in that classifica- 
tion, then in turn, in the order of 
greatest departmental seniority, to 
each employee in the next lower classi- 
fication in that department. If such 
employee with the greatest depart- 
mental seniority so desires, he shall 
be given a trial provided that in the 
judgment of the management he has 
sufiicient ability to fill such new job 
or vacancy. The employee's failure 
satisfactorily to fill the new job or 
vacancy shall not penalize him with 
any loss of seniority. No such new 
job or vacancy shall be permanently 
filled until any such employee with 
greater departmental seniority than 
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the employee to whom the trial is 
given (or his Union representative or 
representatives) has had an oppor- 
tunity to have his case fully consid- 
ered, provided such case has been 
properly presented within seven (7) 
days of the time such new job or va- 
cancy is temporarily filled. 

It will, in general, be the policy of 
the Company to follow the procedure 
outlined in this Article 13 in filling 
any job of a supervisory nature, but 
it shall be recognized that the selec- 
tion of the individual to fill such job 
shall be determined by the plant man- 
agement. 

14. When the requirements of the 
plant will permit, an employee shall, 
on his request and for reasonable 
cause, be granted leave of absence 
without pay for a limited time with 
the privilege of renewal. An employee 
absent on leave who, without the con- 
sent of the Company, engages in other 
employment or who fails to report to 
work on or before the expiration of 
his leave, will be considered as having 
quit without notice. 

15. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion at the time of employment against 
any prospective employee, nor after 
employment, by any foreman, superin- 
tendent, or any other person in the 
employ of the Company against any 
employee because of membership or 
non-membership in any labor organi- 
zation. 

16. The Company has the right to 
dismiss, discharge or lay off any em- 
ployee for sufficient and reasonable 
cause, but the employee or his Union 
representative or representatives 
shall, upon request, be advised of the 
reason or reasons for such dismissal, 
discharge or lay-off. 
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17. Employees who, because of 
special training or ability, are essen- 
tial to the efficient operation of the 
plant may be retained, transferred to 
other departments or divisions in the 
same or other plants, or re-hired if 
laid off, regardless of any of the pro- 
visions of this agreement, provided 
such employees are placed on jobs 
making use of such special training or 
ability. 

18. Should an employee (or former 
employee within ten (10) days of his 
dismissal, discharge or lay-off) feel 
that he has been treated unjustly, he 
or his Union representative or repre- 


‘sentatives may present his grievance 


to the proper representative of the 
Company, who will give it prompt 
and thorough consideration. This 
may include any difference of opinion 
or dispute between representatives of 
the Company and the Union repre- 
sentatives regarding interpretation or 
operation of any provision of this 
agreement. 

Such grievance shall first be taken 
up with his immediate superior except 
in such cases where one or more de- 
partments of a plant are involved, in 
which cases the matter may be taken 
up first with the proper foreman, de- 
partmental head or superintendent. 
Failing satisfactory explanation or 
settlement, the grievance may be ap- 
pealed in turn to the next higher rank- 
ing local representative of the Com- 
pany. | 

All requests for hearings with such 
local representatives of the Company 
shall be granted as promptly as pos- 
sible and in no event later than ten 
(10) days after the application there- 
for, such requests to be preferably in 
writing. 
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All such local plant conferences be- 
tween any employees (including his or 
their Union representative or repre- 
sentatives) and the local plant man- 
agement which must be held at the 
local plant during his or their regular 
working hours, shall be without loss 
of time to any such employees, pro- 
vided that not more than two (2) 
such employees from any one depart- 
ment shall thus leave their work at 
any one time. 

Should the highest ranking local 
representative of the Company and 
the employee or his Union represen- 
tative or representatives fail to agree, 
the matter, in writing, may be submit- 
ted to the President or other general 
executive of the Company, with the 
object of reaching a satisfactory settle- 
ment. If requested by the employee 
or his Union representative or repre- 
sentatives, the President or other gen- 
eral executive of the Company shall 
arrange for a conference with such 
employee or his Union representative 
or representatives and may, subse- 
quent to such conference, call such 
hearings, if any, as he may deem neces- 
sary or desirable. 

In the event that the employee or 
his Union representative or represen- 
tatives are dissatisfied with the expla- 
nation or disposition of the matter 
made by the President or other gen- 
eral executive of the Company, and if 
both the Union and the Company 
agree thereto, the matter shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

After having followed the pro- 
cedure outlined in this Article 18, any 
employee or group of employees or 
his or their Union representative or 
representatives, have the right, to the 
extent provided by law, to carry such 











matter to any proper governmental 
authority for its disposition; and 
nothing in this agreement shall be in- 
terpreted to detract from or add to 
such right of any employee or his 
Union representative or representa- 
tives. 

19. Nothing in this agreement shall 


ALUMINUM WORKERS’ UNION, No. 19256, 
Husert E. Butts, 
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ALUMINUM WORKERS’ UNION, No. 18780, 
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be construed as waiving any rights or 
protection granted to the Company, 
the Union, or any employee under any 
applicable Federal or State Law. 

20. This Agreement shall be in 
effect for a period of one (1) year 
and thereafter until modified, after at 
least thirty (30) days’ notice. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF ALUMI- 
NUM WORKERS’ UNIONS, American 
Federation of Labor, 


FRANK R. MEvYErs. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
I. W. Wutson. 





THE FEELING MIND 


Now having lived to see 


once more the flayed leaf fail the maple tree; 


having beheld once more 


the foggy evening of autumn hung like smoke 
under the street lamp, low in the leafless oak; 
feeling the chill set tooth to the core 

of the flinching mind, I fold 

remembrance like a worn, warm cloak 

about my bones and turn my face to the cold. 


I know now in the homesick dusk of fall, 

what friends the years have been, 

to say how great in mercy after all 

is grief that comes stripping the mind’s bough clean. 





—GILBERT MAXWELL. 








LABOR AND THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


Prepared by Research and Information Service 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


HE Sherman Anti-Trust Law 

was passed just fifty years ago 

in answer to public clamor for 
some remedy to combat the evils of 
massed capital. There was no pub- 
lic demand for legislation to suppress 
the evils of organized labor. In fact, 
there were numerous civil and crimi- 
nal laws already restraining concerted 
action by labor and, according to some 
authorities, the dominant complaint 
was that these legal restrictions were 
too stringent and some release was 
needed. Furthermore, there was no 
demonstrable laxity in the enforce- 
ment of these laws. 

During Congressional considera- 
tion of the Sherman Act, efforts were 
made to exempt organizations of 
farmers and laborers from the oper- 
ation of the act, but the law as passed 
contained no such provision. Some 
students of the question read into this 
failure to make specific exemption a 
Congressional intent to bring such 
groups under the act. Others con- 
clude that Congress never contem- 
plated for a moment the inclusion of 
labor within the prohibitions of the 
Sherman Law and debates show that 
the members felt that such a possi- 
bility was so contrary to the intent 
of the law that no definite exclusion 
was necessary. The chief function of 
a union is to unite workingmen in 
their demands and substitute the 
strength of the combination for the 
weakness of the individual. The very 
effectiveness of such an organization 
lies in its ability to impose restraint, 
at least temporarily. It is quite in- 
credible that Congress meant to pro- 
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hibit the formation of labor unions 
for the purpose of improving labor 
conditions. 

But, before the statute had been on 
the books three years, labor activities 
in the course of a strike in Louisiana 
were enjoined as violative of its pro- 
visions. From that day to the pres- 
ent time, the Sherman Law has been 
invoked successfully against labor ac- 
tivities in a great variety of cases. 
Labor has consistently maintained and 
still maintains that it was never in- 
tended to be subject to this law and 
has been completely exempted from 
it. Yet, no less an authority than a 
member of the United States Supreme 
Court has stated that “when all dis- 
counts (for ‘the inadequacies of labor 
leadership’ and ‘the consequences of 
economic forces’) are made, it is com- 
mon ground among students of the 
Sherman Law, as well as among in- 
dustrial and labor leaders, that it has 
been one of the strongest influences 
counteracting trade unionism in the 
United States.” 

According to Professor Harry 
Shulman of Yale University Law 
School, the entire doctrine with refer- 
ence to labor under the Sherman Law 
is judge made, and yet the applica- 
bility of that law to labor activities 
has really never been thoroughly con- 
sidered in the opinions of the United 
States Supreme Court or the lower 
federal courts. The whole structure 
is an inverted pyramid resting on the 
Danbury Hatters case of 1908. In 
this case, which was concerned solely 
with terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, the Supreme Court decided for 























the first time and definitively that the 
law was applicable to labor unions. 
Later cases accepted this holding 
without question and built further on 
it. The Court admitted that “the 
statute had its origin in the evils of 
massed capital,” but the final word- 
ing prohibited “every” contract, com- 
bination or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade and to the Court “every” meant 
every. While the Court eventually 
began to apply the so-called “rule of 
reason” to capital under the anti- 
trust law, it consistently refused to 
apply any such rule to labor activities. 
If an actual or intended restraint of 
interstate commerce could be demon- 
strated, the activities of the labor 
union were held to be illegal, regard- 
less of the fact that the end to be 
attained by the activities might be a 
normal labor objective and a legiti- 
mate one. 

In 1914, with the passage of the 
Clayton Act, labor thought it had fi- 
nally won relief from the Sherman 
Law and judicial control. The feel- 
ing was that Sections 6 and 20 pro- 
vided the exemption to which labor 
had maintained it was entitled. Ac- 
cording to Section 6: 


“The labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the antitrust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the 
existence and operation of labor, ag- 
ricultural, or horticultural organiza- 
tions, instituted for the purpose of 
mutual help, and not having capital 
stock or conducted for profit, or to 
forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations, from law- 
fully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof; nor shall such organi- 
zations or the members thereof, be 
held or construed to be illegal com- 
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binations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, under the anti-trust laws.” 


Section 20 provided: 


“That no restraining order or in- 
junction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States, or a judge or 
judges thereof, in any case between 
an employer and employees, or be- 
tween employers and employees, or 
between employees, or between per- 
sons employed and persons seeking 
employment, involving, or growing 
out of, a dispute concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, unless nec- 
essary to prevent irreparable injury 
to property, or to property right, of 
the party making the application, for 
which injury there is no adequate rem- 
edy atlaw.... 

“And no such restraining order or 
injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons, whether singly or in con- 
cert, from terminating any relation of 
employment, or from ceasing to per- 
form any work or labor, or im rec- 
ommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do; or 
from attending at any place where any 
such person or persons may lawfully 
be, for the purpose of peacefully ob- 
taining or communicating informa- 
tion, or from peacefully persuading 
any person to work or to abstain 
from working; or from ceasing to 
patronize or to employ any party to 
such dispute, or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by 
peaceful and lawful means so to do; 
or from paying or giving to, or with- 
holding from, any person engaged in 
such dispute, any strike benefits or 
other moneys or things of value; or 
from peacefully assembling in a law- 
ful manner, and for lawful purposes; 
or from doing any act or thing which 
might lawfully be done in the absence 
of such dispute by any party thereto; 
nor shall any of the acts specified in 
this paragraph be considered or held 
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to be violations of any law of the 
United States.” 


Labor’s apparent newly won free- 
dom was of short duration. In the 
Duplex Printing Press case, the Su- 
preme Court rendered Section 6 prac- 
tically meaningless by declaring, “the 
Section assumes the normal objects of 
a labor organization to be legitimate 
and declares that nothing in the anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to for- 
bid the existence and operation of 
such organizations or to. forbid their 
members from lawfully carrying out 
their legitimate objects,” but the Sec- 
tion does not authorize illegitimate 
objects or unlawful means, and par- 
ticularly, it does not authorize out 
and out restraint of trade. In other 
words, the importance of the Section 
lay in what it did not authorize. The 
Court made no suggestion that the 
endeavor of the defendants in this 
case to unionize the plaintiff’s plant 
was not a normal object of labor 
unions and consequently a legitimate 
object under Section 6. The issue 
the Court made was whether the le- 
gitimate object was being “lawfully” 
carried out. The conduct of the 
union was deemed to be unlawful, not 
because it violated some federal law 
other than the anti-trust act, but pre- 
cisely because the conduct restrained 
trade in violation of the Sherman 
Law! So, by Court interpretation, 
Section 6 was read to state that noth- 
ing in the anti-trust laws should be 
construed to forbid union members 
from carrying out union objects which 
did not violate the anti-trust laws in 
a manner which did not violate them. 
Practically all that was left to labor 
was the comforting statement that 
“the labor of a human being is not 
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a commodity or article of commerce” 
and the declaration that a labor union 
was not in itself a combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade—which 
very few people denied anyhow. 
When the Court came to interpret 
Section 20, which was aimed at the 
abuses in the use of federal injunc- 
tions in industrial disputes, it insisted 
upon a narrow definition of labor dis- 
pute to exclude sympathetic strikes or 
the dreaded secondary boycott and so 
limited its effectiveness. The Court 
failed or refused to recognize the 
community of interest among work- 
ingmen of the same craft, or of the 
same industry or organization. In 
so doing it offended the trend of the 
times and the developing history of 
labor policy. But it was not until 
1932, eleven years after the Duplex 
Printing Press case, that remedial 
legislation was finally secured in the 
form of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
According to a statement of the Su- 
preme Court in 1938, this Act was 
intended “further to extend the pro- 
hibitions of the Clayton Act respect- 
ing the exercise of jurisdiction by the 
federal courts and to obviate the re- 
sults of the judicial construction of 
the Act.” The Norris-LaGuardia 
Act was carefully drafted to avoid 
the fate of Section 20 of the Clayton 
Act under judicial interpretation. 
Full definitions of labor dispute were 
provided, the annoying word “law- 
ful” was omitted, and it was specified 
that no injunction should be issued 
because those participating in a labor 
dispute were engaged in an unlawful 
combination or conspiracy because of 
the doing in concert of the things 
enumerated. Provision was made to 
issue injunctions where necessary to 
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protect property against damage from 
force or violence, but several proced- 
ural safeguards provided for will pre- 
vent this being used as a jurisdictional 
loophole. 

In the opinion of Professor Shul- 
man, no rational principle of labor 
policy—except possibly the policy that 
labor unions must “not be strong” — 
can harmonize the many decisions of 
the federal courts in labor cases un- 
der the anti-trust laws. No canon of 
statutory interpretation required the 
courts so to retard the current of 
labor history. Judges like Holmes, 
Brandeis, Clarke, Stone, Hough, and 
Learned Hand in their dissenting 
opinions found in the Clayton Act an 
entirely different meaning from that 
expressed in majority opinions. 

With the passafe of the National 
Labor Relations Act, and its accept- 
ance by the Supreme Court, labor’s 
years of struggle for recognition of 
the wage earner’s right to collective 
bargaining seemed about to be re- 
warded by a new era of freedom. 
Then came the decision of the De- 
partment of Justice to institute a vig- 
orous campaign for a real and effec- 
tive enforcement of the federal anti- 
trust laws. In this connection the De- 
partment announced a planned and 
thought-out “labor policy.” It in- 
formed labor that “the anti-trust 
laws should not be used as an instru- 
ment to police strikes or adjudicate 
labor controversies. The right of 
collective bargaining by labor unions 
is recognized by the anti-trust laws 
to be a reasonable exercise of collec- 
tive power. Therefore, we wish to 
make it clear that it is only such boy- 
cotts, strikes, or coercion by labor 
unions as have no reasonable connec- 
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tion with wages, hours, health, safety, 
the speed-up system or the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the right of 
collective bargaining which will be 
prosecuted. . . . In our anxiety to be 
fair to labor we are not subjecting to 
criminal prosecution practices which 
can be justified under the dissenting 
opinions of the United States Su- 
preme Court.” The Department of 
Justice enumerates five practices 
which in its opinion are “unquestion- 
able violations of the Sherman Act, 
supported by no responsible judicial 
authority whatever,” and _ conse- 
quently leaving the Department “no 
choice” but to take action against 
the “unquestionable violations.” Enu- 
merated are “unreasonable restraints” 
to: (1) “prevent the use of cheaper 
material, improved equipment, or 
more efficient methods,” (2) “compel 
the hiring of useless and unnecessary 
labor,” (3) “enforce systems of graft 
and extortion,” (4) “enforce illegally 
fixed prices,” (5) “destroy an estab- 
lished and legitimate system of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

Professor Shulman is highly criti- 
cal of this “labor policy” announced 
by Mr. Thurman Arnold and his as- 
sociates in the anti-trust division. In 
his opinion the circumstances bring a 
renewed emphasis on the application 
of the anti-trust laws to labor activi- 
ties. This emphasis cannot be lim- 
ited by the restrictions which the 
statement of policy announced. On 
the contrary, it extends to the full po- 
tential application of these laws to 
labor. The announced restrictions 
can bind the Department only so long 
as it wishes to be bound by them. The 
statement of policy virtually boasts 
of a self-restraint not required by 
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judicial authority; and it implicitly 
discloses how fully the applicability 
of the Sherman Law to union activity 
is still, after labor’s fifty-year strug- 
gle, dependent on the individual views 
of the persons who for the time being 
are charged with its enforcement. 
This enforcement is not limited only 
to the changing personnel of the De- 
partment of Justice. It must be re- 
membered that private suits for in- 
junction and damages are permitted 
under the anti-trust laws and these 
may be encouraged by the emphasis 
on the Sherman Law and be aided by 
the government proceedings without 
being limited by the Department’s 
announced policy of restraint. Labor 
never has been and is not now in any 
position to carry on extensive litiga- 
tion in defense of its rights. Mr. 
Arnold’s statement that unions “stand 
to gain” by the government prosecu- 
tions because they will so educate the 
public as to relieve the unions from 
private suits at “the hands of those 
who may be hostile to organized la- 
bor itself,” is, according to Professor 
Shulman, “a mirage produced by in- 
toxication with self-generated enthu- 
siasm. Sober reflection raises serious 
doubts as to both the legal basis and 
wisdom of the announced policy.” 
Professor Shulman considers at 
some length three of the allegedly 
“unreasonable restraints,” those deal- 
ing with “improved equipment,” “‘use- 
less and unnecessary labor,” and ju- 
risdictional disputes. He concludes 
that these restraints for which the 
Department of Justice intends to 
prosecute labor unions are not clearly 
“unquestionable violations” with no 
“responsible judicial authority” to 
justify them. One legal flaw in the 
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Department’s position is that it fails 
to note the fact that the Clayton Act 
legalizes certain labor activity regard- 
less of its aims or its harmful effects 
on others. And even if the activity 
is legal only when directed towards 
ends considered legally reasonable, 
there are recent decisions to justify 
some of the conduct proscribed by the 
Department’s policy. 

Just one month prior to the issu- 
ance of the Department’s statement 
of policy, a federal court in Louisiana 
held that concerted labor action in 
the course of a jurisdictional dispute 
like that which is the basis of an in- 
dictment recently procured by the De- 
partment is not a violation of the 
anti-trust laws. At least since 1931 
the New York Court of Appeals has 
permitted, as a matter of common 
law, some forms of concerted action 
against an employer in the course of 
a jurisdictional dispute by a union 
rival to that with which he had an 
established and legitimate system of 
collective bargaining. Subsequent to 
the Department’s announcement of 
policy, another New York court al- 
lowed coercive action by a union to 
compel an opera exhibitor to retain 
a live orchestra after he changed over 
to canned music. The answer of the 
court to the argument that the union 
was impeding technological progress 
was that the long run benefits of 
such progress do not appease present 
hunger. To quote the court: 


“In any event, we see no reason 
why it is not a legitimate object of 
workingmen to attempt by lawful 
means te limit such alleged ‘progress’ 
when it results in direct injury to 
them. Economic pressure may even- 
tually compel the acceptance of me- 
chanical changes, but there seems to 
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be no legal reason why those who 
may be injuriously affected thereby 
may not meanwhile make lawful and 
orderly efforts to prevent or lessen 
the extent of the injury to themselves. 
It is well known that employers do 
not always use the latest technological 
improvements where such improve- 
ments might lessen their opportunity 
for profits or destroy large capital 
investments; and no one claims that 
they owe any legal duty to do so.” 


The highest court of New Jersey has 
also allowed some concerted action 
seeking to compel the continuance of 
older and less efficient methods which 
gave greater present employment to 
the workers involved. 

The Department states that it will 
not find violation of the Sherman 
Law in demands for higher wages or 
short hours, even when it is charged 
that these will unduly increase costs 
and prices and retard production. 
Yet, to Professor Shulman, a demand 
for the hiring of so-called useless and 
unnecessary labor may be but a clumsy 
way of expressing a desire for shorter 
hours or spreading of employment 
opportunities. Likewise, resistance to 
improved equipment or more efficient 
methods may be but a way of express- 
ing, without the aid of a lawyer, the 
desire for continued employment and 
earnings. Both could be considered 
a means of safeguarding labor from 
receiving the entire immediate shock 
of technological change, which, ad- 
mittedly, is one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing labor and industry today 
in their efforts to reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

Individual workers in unorganized 
groups have resorted to machine 
wrecking when faced with “occupa- 
tional obsolescence,” but trade unions 
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reject such tactics and seek to bar- 
gain with employers to lessen the im- 
pact of change and displacement 
through the more gradual introduc- 
tion of the machinery or process, and 
by demands for compensation to 
those displaced. According to the re- 
port of the National Resources Com- 
mittee, labor is but one factor, and 
not the most important, in the total 
resistance to the utilization of inven- 
tion and technological change. In 
business, it is not considered preda- 
tory, but good management, to intro- 
duce new technologies in such ways as 
to reduce the cost to investors. 

Labor has at least the same inter- 
est in continued employment that in- 
vestors have in the security of their 
investments. This fact has been rec- 
ognized by the Congress. Consolida- 
tion of the railroads has long been 
urged as a means of achieving great 
economies in rail transportation, and 
Congress by the Emergency Rail- 
road Transportation Act of 1933 
sought to encourage it. But, Con- 
gress expressly prohibited reduction 
of employment by exercise of the au- 
thority conferred in the Act. The 
impact of technological change on the 
occupational skills and labor employ- 
ment presents one of our major and 
enduring social problems, but Pro- 
fessor Shulman does not agree that 
the Sherman Law provides a guide 
to the solution of this problem; the 
tools which it offers are, to say the 
least, awkward and unsuited to the 
task. 

Nor does he agree that the Sher- 
man Law is “the Messiah to unite” 
the labor movement. Describing jur- 
isdictional disputes as efforts “to de- 
stroy established and legitimate sys- 
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tems of collective bargaining,” tends 
to suggest that they seek to under- 
mine the policy of the National La- 
bor Relations Act. Probably the 
National Labor Relations Act is not 
the last word in labor relations and 
additional measures or machinery for 
the adjustment of some labor dis- 
putes between employers and employ- 
ees, or between employees, will be 
necessary. But, this machinery should 
be especially designed for the job by 
the legislative department. 

It is Professor Shulman’s consid- 
ered conclusion that Mr. Arnold’s 
public statement that “the principle 
applicable to unions is the same as 
that applicable to other groups spe- 
cially protected by law” is not only 
abstract rhetoric; it is oversimplified 
and misleading. It was not true in 
the past and is not true now. Our 
anti-trust laws, except to the extent 
that they exempt labor activity, are 
not, in his opinion, oriented in labor 
policy or correlated with other provi- 
sions for industrial disputes. They 
do not provide for negotiation, medi- 
ation, compromise, arbitration or ad- 
justment—the tools fashioned by ex- 
perience for labor controversies. 

Their enforcement is not confined 
to the Department of Justice or any 
other single agency. Their method 
of extensive litigation, with or with- 
out temporary injunctions and re- 
straining orders, is wholly unsuited to 
the crisis situations involved in labor 
disputes and the limited financial re- 
sources of labor organizations. If 
applied to labor activity, they do not 
supplement or supplant state law, but 
rather overlap that law without plan 
or reason. Until Congress enacts a 


national policy in response to public 
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opinion, that activity is subject to the 
many controls of state law. Recent 
state legislation and court decisions 
certainly do not indicate any undue 
tolerance of undesirable labor strife 
which would call for action by the 
Department of Justice. 

Further support for the position of 
labor in opposing the policy of the 
Department of Justice is found in the 
Yale Law Journal. In a discussion 
of “Labor and the Sherman Act” 
in the January, 1940, issue, the Jour- 
nal comes to the following conclu- 
sions: 

“As a matter of policy, many activ- 
ities which constitute a restraint of 
trade are not best, or even properly, 
dealt with by means of the Anti- 
Trust Law. The entire industrial 
history of America has been marked 
by conflict between employer and em- 
ployee interests, as well as by oppos- 
ing claims within the body of labor 
itself. When such crucial and deli- 
cate problems of human conduct are 
involved, when detailed statutes and 
expert administrative boards have 
been set up to cope with the issues, 
the wisdom of applying an act which 
entrusts policy to a Division con- 
cerned primarily with activities of 
capital, and which leaves determina- 
tion of the boundaries of ‘legitimate 
objects’ to courts with only the words 
‘conspiracy in restraint of trade’ to 
guide them, is highly dubious. This 
becomes even more apparent in the 
light of past uncertainties of judicial 
opinion. 

“Through its present policy, the 
Division—despite its claim—largel 
takes upon itself the function of fad. 
judicating’ the issues of these con- 
troversies. By stepping in with an 
indictment, the Division tips the bal- 
ance, and often by that very act de- 
termines questions which should be 
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worked out by labor itself or by an 
expert labor board. From the stand- 
point of technique, government of 
labor relations by criminal indictment 
is as much a solecism as ‘government 
by injunction.’ A realization of the 
deficiencies of the Sherman Act as a 
labor statute should require the Divi- 
sion to restrict further its interfer- 
ence to situations where the activities 
are non-union or flatly dishonest. 
3 ge ; 

Despite its claims of benefit to 
responsible labor, the announced pol- 
icy has dangerous implications. Ag- 
gressive public action against labor 
will probably bear fruit in an in- 
creased number of private suits 
against all types of union activities. 
Successful or not, they are almost 
sure to hinder collective bargaining. 
The Department’s determination to 
operate within the limits of even the 
dissenting opinions of the Supreme 
Court is no guarantee that district 
courts will feel themselves so bound. 
Likewise, a division drive against 
labor activities is a dangerous pre- 
cedent in itself for future anti-trust 
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prosecutors, perhaps less aware than 
the present Division of the values of 
collective bargaining.” 


Professor Louis L. Jaffe of the 
University of Buffalo Law School, 
also writing in the Yale Law Jour- 
nal believes that the policy of the 
Department of Justice is dangerous 
in that it may provide the courts with 
a moral justification for reasserting 
a jurisdiction over labor activities of 
which labor has tried so long and so 
hard to deprive them. The courts, 
and not the Department of Justice, 
as Mr. Arnold states, will distinguish 
between the legitimate and illegiti- 
mate activities of unions. 

The present policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice makes it apparent 
that labor must once more fight for 
its exemption from the anti-trust laws, 
but with the aid of the clarifying leg- 
islation passed in 1914, 1932 and 
1935, the task should not be so difh- 
cult as it might once have been. 
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The sun of youth is warm upon me: spring 


Exults within my breast. 


Not all the strife 


Of nations brings my ardor to eclipse, 
Nor sorrow stops the cry upon my lips:— 


“TI thank Thee, Lord, for life!” 


When on my years shall fall the winter frost, 

I pray that I, with a maturer breath, 

May speak these words whose deeper meaning now 
Is lost for joy of bud and blossoming bough ; 


“T thank Thee, Lord, for death!” 


—Mary SINTON LEITCH. 








LABOR COOPERATION IN ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


HEN the history of coop- 

eration in American industry 

comes to be written the field 
of accident prevention will provide 
some notable examples. For it was 
around the effort to provide safety 
in mine, mill, and workshop that some 
of the first cooperative plans in in- 
dustry were launched; it is due to the 
continuing need for joint effort to re- 
duce accidents that joint action has 
continued. That the need still exists 
is evident from the fact that as late 
as five years ago 16,500 were killed 
and 1,350,000 workers were injured 
in the course of industrial employ- 
ment, and that was a year in which we 
had ten million idle. The numbers 
are probably even greater today, ac- 
cording to the last reports. 

The reason for the development of 
cooperative relations in the field of 
accident prevention is not difficult to 
understand. Accidents in the work- 
shop not only dramatize the hazards 
of industry but tend to demoralize a 
work force more quickly than any- 
thing else. Moreover, accidents re- 
quire speedy action; they leave no 
time for controversy or the discussion 
of social conflicts. But there is an- 
other explanation for the growth of 
cooperation in accident prevention 
which is less frequently stressed; it is 
associated with the coming of work- 
men’s compensation laws. As I stated 
in an address last November to the 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers: 
“Prior to the introduction of work- 
men’s compensation in this country, 


the old common law doctrine of mas- 
ter and servant characterized the legal 
position of the worker in the indus- 
trial establishments. It represented 
as well the point of view of employers 
toward labor. Labor still is con- 
sidered by some managements and 
some employers as a commodity, as 
hands, as part of the productive equip- 
ment of the factory. But happily that 
is not the prevailing view. With the 
advent of workmen’s compensation 
laws the fellow servant doctrine was 
set one side and the old common law 
defenses were modified. It marked 
a virtual revolution in thinking not 
only toward accidents but toward 
labor. The worker, instead of being 
penalized because of his accident in 
the shop and being victimized by 
ambulance-chasing lawyers and some- 
times by unscrupulous insurance com- 
panies, became at once the object of 
compensation for injury.” While 
workmen’s compensation laws were at 
first consistently opposed by Ameri- 
can employers, most of these same 
employers have come to accept such 
laws as both necessary and desirable. 

But accident prevention did not be- 
gin with the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws, though such laws 
greatly accelerated interest in safety. 
A decade or more before the National 
Safety Council was established, indi- 
vidual plants under enlightened man- 
agers were developing plans for em- 
ployee cooperation in accident preven- 
tion. It was long before the days of 
personnel managers, before manufac- 
turers were called industrialists and 
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employment managers described as 
industrial relations experts. The mat- 
ter of accident prevention was a task 
to be done and it was approached in 
the early days in a direct, common- 
sense manner. When, however, the 
safety movement began to take more 
formal shape, we were upon the thresh- 
old of an era of welfare work in in- 
dustry. Some of its leaders conceived 
of accident prevention as a device to 
divert the attention of workers from 
the more basic concerns of collective 
bargaining under union conditions. 
Indeed, some of these leaders came to 
be active in the development of com- 
pany unions as substitutes for trade 
unions. This accounts in part for a 
certain suspicion that developed 
among workers in the early days to- 
ward accident prevention. As Philip 
Murray has stated in a recent book 
on Organized Labor and Produc- 
tion, in which he has collaborated 
with Morris L. Cooke, a distinguished 
engineer : 

“The labor unions were apathetic 
in the early agitation for safety, en- 
gaged as they were in the struggle to 
survive. From the start, however, 
they played an active part in the strug- 
gle to have workmen’s compensation 
laws enacted. As a matter of fact 
when employers first thought to enlist 
the interest of the workers in safety 
the campaign partook of the psychol- 
ogy which later became associated 
with the drive for company unions. 
In certain instances the workers felt 
that the move to do away with partic- 
ularly obnoxious abuses was inspired 
by a desire to stop workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation rather than because 
of any interest in the workers.” 

As, however, the right of workers 
to bargain collectively through unions 
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of their own choosing came to be 
more widely recognized during the 
period of the World War, the possi- 
bility of a larger contribution on the 
part of labor to the promotion of the 
general welfare began to open up be- 
fore the leaders of the trade unions. 
With the growth, moreover, of union- 
management cooperation in the dec- 
ade of the 20’s new possibilities of 
cooperative relationships began to un- 
fold before both labor and manage- 
ment. The examples of this type of 
cooperation, particularly on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, were notable, 
with the result that labor entered 
boldly into the whole area of safety 
as one phase of the industrial prob- 
lem. 

When the Congress of the United 
States declared in the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act that company-dominated 
employee-representation plans, more 
frequently known as company unions, 
were contrary to public policy, and 
when both that Act and the Wag- 
ner Act received their final validation 
from the United States Supreme 
Court, trade unions received a new 
impetus and a new authority to enter 
into the task of introducing constitu- 
tional order in industry. Now that 
the moral right of workers to belong 
to trade unions of their own choosing 
is the law of the land, we may reason- 
ably look forward to a time when 
there will be a far more vigorous sup- 
port and concern for the problem of 
health and safety than has been the 
case in the past. Perhaps the best 
evidence of this conclusion is to be 
found in the fact that more collective 
labor agreements have been entered 
into in the last half dozen years than 
ever before in the entire history of the 
trade union movement. 
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Of the 7000 trade agreements now 
on file in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor more than one-third, 
or 2500, carry some reference to 
health and safety. It is true of course 
that these clauses in many cases are 
somewhat vague and deal in varying 
degrees with safety and health meas- 
ures. Many of them impose upon the 
worker certain requirements in the 
performance of his task and others 
set forth agreements reached with the 
employer as to the use of various pro- 
tective devices. One of the recent and 
significant clauses which appears in 
one of these agreements has to do 
with the establishment of a working 
safety committee, which has its duties 
outlined and its functions.covered by 
specific agreements. I quote from this 
particular report: 

“Section 3—For the general health 
and welfare of all employees a six 
member safety committee represented 
equally by the Company and the 
Union shall be established. They 
shall meet each month to discuss 
methods of reducing hazards, dust, 
etc., and make proposals for their 
elimination to the Company. The 
Company, on its behalf, agrees to 
fully cooperate with this committee.” 

A study of recent agreements re- 
veals that they are becoming more 
comprehensive, but no less stringent 
in their safety and health clauses. 
Here, for example, are several clauses 
from two labor agreements of the 
United Mine Workers that bear on 
this point: 


“Tn the event of an instantaneous 
death by accident in the mine, the 
miners and underground employes 
shall have the privilege of discontinu- 
ing work for the remainder of the 
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day; but work, at the option of the 
operator, shall be resumed the day 
following and continue thereafter. In 
case the operator elects to operate the 
mine on the day of the funeral of the 
deceased, as above, or where death 
has resulted from an accident in the 
mine, the individual miners and under- 
ground employes may, at their option, 
absent themselves from work for the 
purpose of attending such funeral, but 
not otherwise. And whether attend- 
ing such funeral or not, each member 
of the U. M. W. of A. employed at 
the mine at which the deceased was 
employed, shall contribute fifty cents 
and the operator twenty-five dollars 
for the benefit of the family of the de- 
ceased, or his legal representatives, to 
be collected through the office of the 
company. In the event that the mines 
are thrown idle on account of the 
miners or other employes’ failure to 
report for work in the time interven- 
ing between the time of the accident 
and the funeral or on the day of the 
funeral, then the company shall not be 
called upon for the payment of the 
twenty-five dollars above referred to. 
In case the mine is so thrown idle on 
said intervening day, employes absent- 
ing themselves from work shall be 
dealt with the same as when a mine is 
thrown idle without the consent of the 
operator, other than in order to en- 
force a demand in violation of the 
contract. Except in case of a death 
of any employe of the company or 
member of his family any individual 
miner may, at his option, absent him- 
self from work for the purpose of 
attending such funeral, but not other- 
wise.” 


II 


“No person under 17 years of age 
shall be employed inside any mine or 
in hazardous occupations outside any 
mine; provided, however, that where 
a State law provides a higher mini- 
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mum age, the State law shall govern; 
no person under the age of 16 shall be 
employed in or about a mine. 


“It is the intention of the makers 
of this agreement to conform to exist- 
ing mining laws in the State, and both 
parties agree to cooperate in the ob- 
servance of said laws and in the en- 
forcement of proper safety provi- 
sions. 


“All miners shall comply with rea- 
sonable rules and regulations of em- 
ployers for the protection of the per- 
son of the Mine Workers and preser- 
vation of property, and any Mine 
Worker failing to observe such rules 
and regulations shall be subject to 
discipline. 


“The operator shall keep sufficient 
blankets, oil, bandage, etc., and pro- 
vide suitable ambulance or conveyance 
readily available at each mine to prop- 
erly convey injured persons to their 
homes or hospital after an accident. 


“The company shall keep the mine 
in as dry condition as practical by 
keeping the water off the road and 
out of the working places. 


“Tn the interest of safety no load- 
ing machine or cutting machine shall 
be operated with less than two men. 


“Tt shall be optional with the ope- 
rator to require certain or all em- 
ployees to provide themselves with 
and to use safety hats and/or safety 
shoes, and/or safety goggles of an 
approved type.” 


In order to make as definite as pos- 
sible the question of labor coopera- 
tion in accident prevention, I sent out 
a questionnaire to a hundred of the 
leading unions in the country, in the 
building, printing, metal, and certain 
of the miscellaneous trades, the rail- 
road, mining, and paper industries, 
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asking about provisions in collective 
labor agreements dealing with mat- 
ters of safety and the functions of 
safety committees. The replies which 
have been received disclose a very in- 
teresting trend in the interest and ac- 
tivity of labor. While the limitations 
of this paper make it impossible to 
quote all of this material, I have se- 
lected from a number of these replies 
material which I think is pertinent to 
our discussion. 

The following safety rules written 
into the working rules on all the rail- 
roads where the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen has agreements are typ- 
ical of the clauses which appear in the 
agreements of the Railway Brother- 


hoods: 


“Good drinking water and ice will 
be furnished. Sanitary drinking foun- 
tains will be provided where neces- 
sary. Pits and floors, lockers, toilets, 
and wash rooms will be kept in a clean, 
dry and sanitary condition. Shops, 
locker rooms and wash rooms will be 
lighted in the best manner possible 
consistent with the source of heat and 
lights available at the point in ques- 
tion. 


“Employees will not be required to 
work on engines or cars outside of 
shops during inclement weather, if 
shop room or pits are available. This 
does not apply to work in engine cabs 
or emergency work on engines or cars 
set out for or attached to trains. 
When it is necessary to make repairs 
to engines, boilers, tanks and tank 
cars, such parts shall be cleaned be- 
fore mechanics are required to work 
onsame. This will also supply to cars 
undergoing general repairs. Em- 
ployees will not be assigned to jobs 
where they will be exposed to sand 
blast and paint blowers while in opera- 
tion. 
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‘All acetylene or electric welding 
or cutting will be protected by a suit- 
able screen when its use is required. 


“The Management, with the co- 
operation of the employees, will keep 
shops and yards in a clean and sani- 
tary condition and all machinery and 
tools in a safe and working condition. 


“No employee will be required to 
work under a locomotive or car with- 
out being protected by proper signals. 
Where the nature of the work to be 
done requires it, locomotives and pas- 
senger cars will be placed over a pit, if 
available. 


‘All engines will be placed under 
smokejacks in roundhouse, where 
practicable, when being fired up. 


“At shops and_ roundhouses 
equipped with electricity, electric light 
globes and extensions will be kept in 
tool rooms available for use. 


“Switches of repair tracks will be 
kept locked with special locks, and 
men working on such tracks shall be 
notified before any switching is done. 
A competent person will be regularly 
assigned to perform this duty and held 
responsible for seeing it is performed 
properly. 

“Trains or cars while being in- 
spected or worked on by train yard 
men will be protected by blue flag 
by day and blue light by night, which 
will not be removed except by men 
who place same. 


“Shops, repair yards, and train 


yards, where carmen are employed, 
shall be kept clean of all rubbish.” 


One of the pioneers in the field of 
safety has been the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. I quote from a let- 
ter from the union’s research director: 


“Our organization has from its in- 
ception been concerned with the physi- 
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cal safety of its members in the fac- 
tories. This is natural in a union 
that began its career as an organiza- 
tion of sweatshop workers. As a re- 
sult, the first important collective 
agreement in our industry, the ‘Pro- 
tocol of Peace’ in the New York coat 
and suit industry signed in 1910, pro- 
vided for the setting up of a Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control. This or- 
ganization was financed jointly by the 
union and the employers’ association. 
It was charged with the duty of elimi- 
nating sweatshop conditions in the 
industry. A thorough investigation 
was made of all shops in the industry 
and wherever health or fire hazards 
were found, the employer was in- 
structed to eliminate them. In the 
event that he did not comply, our or- 
ganization would call what came to 
be known as a ‘sanitary strike’ against 
him. Such strikes were terminated 
only when the employer had cor- 
rected the abuses which led to the call- 
ing of the strike. Frequently this 
meant that the employer had to re- 
move his factory to a new location. 


“Subsequent agreements signed 
with employers in other branches of 
the industry led to the extension of the 
work of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control beyond the confines of the 
coat and suit trade. Over a period of 
years it issued a large number of leaf- 
lets for the instruction of the work- 
ers. It was highly successful in achiev- 
ing its objectives, and by 1925 condi- 
tions in the industry had so improved, 
either as a result of correction of con- 
ditions within the shops or through 
relocation of factories, that the Board 
discontinued its activities. 


“Though it was concerned mainly 
with health and fire hazards, accident 
prevention was an important by-prod- 
uct of the Board’s work. Better light- 
ing and better ventilation, two points 
on which the Board laid great stress, 
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in themselves contribute in obvious 
ways toward the reduction of acci- 
dents. 

“At the present time, though the 
need for such continuous and organ- 
ized activity as that carried on by the 
Board has disappeared, we continue 
our efforts to keep the accident rate in 
the industry at a minimum. One fairly 
recent example comes to mind. About 
two years ago, several employers at- 
tempted to introduce a dangerous ten- 
inch cutting knife. Our cutters’ local 
immediately got on the job and suc- 
ceeded in inducing these employers 
not to use this instrument.” 


The International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers often includes in its 
trade agreement elaborate provisions 
regarding safety in the various sec- 
tions of the mill. Their local unions 
cooperate with management in setting 
up and maintaining safety standards. 
In most of the mills union members 
belong to Safety Committees and take 
an active part in formulating and 
carrying out a joint safety program. 
All contracts of the Paper Makers 
begin with the following clause: 


“The general purpose of this agree- 
ment is, in the mutual interest of the 
employer and employee, to provide 
for the operation of the plant (or 
plants) hereinafter mentioned under 
methods which will further, to the 
fullest extent possible, the safety of 
the employees, economy of operation, 
quality and quantity of output, cleanli- 
ness of plant and protection of prop- 
erty. It is recognized by this Agree- 
ment to be the duty of the Company 
and the employees to cooperate fully, 
individually and collectively, for the 
advancement of said conditions.” 


In addition, most of the Paper 
Makers’ contracts include the follow- 


ing: 
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“Employees are to comply with all 

safety rules, as established by the 

Company from time to time.” 


In the constitution of the Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers appears the 
following section: 


“The International Union requires 
from employers every possible im- 
provement in the way of ventilation, 
lighting and sanitation of all shops 
where its members are employed, to- 
gether with the use of hoods, guards, 
and safety appliances on machinery 
and metal pots, to the end that the 
health of the membership be con- 
served and the danger of accidents be 
minimized and avoided. Local unions 
are enjoined to include, wherever pos- 
sible, contract provisions pledging the 
contracting parties to cooperation in 
sanitation, ventilation and safety work 
and to appoint a local sanitation and 
safety committee, whose duty it shall 
be to encourage and cooperate with 
the work of the State Factory Inspec- 
tion Bureau, the enforcement of State 
Labor Laws and to secure healthful 
conditions and safety from accident 
in the work rooms within its juris- 
diction.” 


In accordance with these instruc- 
tions, many local unions of the stereo- 
typers include a provision on this sub- 
ject similar to the following: 


“Employers agree to furnish at all 
times a healthful, sufficiently venti- 
lated, properly heated and well-lighted 
place for the performance of all work 
done in the stereotype and electrotype 
department, the party of the second 
part at all times reserving the right to 
secure the services of sanitary and 
ventilation experts, satisfactory to 
both parties, whose report shall be 
submitted to party of the first part, 
who shall have the privilege of sub- 
mitting said report to the municipal 
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health commissioner for verification, 
which shall be final and carried out as 
soon as practicable. All machines 
shall be properly safeguarded by 
safety devices.” 


In order to complete the picture, I 
quote passages from two more union 
contracts in widely separated fields. 
The Potters reach an understanding 
on matters having to do with safety 
at their biennial wage conferences. 
The resulting contracts specify in 
some detail the conditions of work. 
For example: 


“Each firm shall provide an accu- 
rate thermometer to be used when 
kilndrawers demand it to register the 
heat of a kiln. If the temperature as 
shown by the thermometer is above 
130 degrees fahrenheit within two 
feet of the crown at the second ring, 
the crew cannot be required to draw 
the kiln within the next six hours. 


“Tf the temperature of a kiln regis- 
ters above 130 degrees fahrenheit at 
1 p. m. and the kilndrawers do not 
wish to draw it, the firm may have the 
kiln drawn that night and pay time 
and one half for it. 


“The question of day wage kiln- 
men rubbing reared ware shall be 
taken up with the firm in an effort to 
eliminate any unhealthy condition that 
might exist. 

“Tt is recommended that as far as 
practicable the time and methods em- 
ployed for sweeping kiln shed floors 
and punching kilns shall be so ad- 
justed as to protect workmen about 
the kilns from the injurious effects of 
dust arising from that work.” 


The next example is from the Brew- 
ery Workers. The following section, 
reports the union, “‘is universal in all 
of our collective bargaining agree- 
ments with all of the brewing firms 
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throughout the country. Our mem- 
bers are obliged to give and lend full 
cooperation so that prescribed regula- 
tions in our collective bargaining 
agreements are rigidly adhered to.” 
Here are the pertinent passages: 


“No man shall be ordered to var- 
nish casks or vats without the proper 
safety devices having first been in- 
stalled as provided by the laws of 
Pennsylvania. There shall be pro- 
vided by the Employer rubber boots, 
gloves, and goggles for the protection 
of employees engaged in cleaning 
casks or vats with sharp substances. 
Oil lamps are prohibited in all de- 
partments. Men working in the 
Washhouse and Racking-Room shall 
be provided with waterproof aprons 
by the Employer. 


“A sanitary room or rooms, well 
lighted and heated, with separate lock- 
ers for each employee, shall be pro- 
vided for the changing of clothes. 
Necessary precautions must be taken 
for sanitary and healthful protection. 
In damp and cold weather the room 
must be sufficiently heated so that em- 
ployees can comfortably change their 
clothes and dry them.” 


“All rules prescribed by Employer 
relative to cleanliness and use of such 
rooms are to be observed by the men.” 


Provision for the appointment of a 
Joint Safety Committee is contained 
in the following clause, which appears 
in an agreement of the United Soap 
and Glycerine Workers’ Union: 


“The Union shall have the right to 
appoint three (3) members on the 
Plant Safety Committee. This will 
be a joint Committee consisting of 
members appointed by the manage- 
ment and those designated by the 
Union. 
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“The duties of the Safety Commit- 
tee shall be to make periodic inspec- 
tions of the Plant and to make rec- 
ommendations respecting matters of 
Health, Sanitation, Safety, Fire 
Hazards, and such matters as may 
promote efficiency among the em- 
ployees. 


‘Employees shall observe all safety 
rules and other reasonable regulations 
made on proper discipline and conduct 
in the Plant.” 


The Cement Workers Union of the 
C. I. O. International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, whose 
members experience a special occupa- 
tional hazard, have set forth in the 
following clauses of their agreement 
detailed instructions for their perma- 
nent safety committee: 


“A permanent safety committee 
will be appointed by the Union from 
its members employed, taken from all 
departments, to make recommenda- 
tions and discuss safety measures with 
the Company; it being agreed and 
understood that the Union and the 
Company will cooperate in the proper 
use and maintenance of all tools, 
equipment, and safety devices. The 
said Committee will investigate, dis- 
cuss and submit remedies for any un- 
safe working conditions anywhere 
around the plant, quarry or company 
property. 

“The Union agrees that it is the 
duty of its members to study and prac- 
tice ‘safety’ and that a failure so to 
do is just and proper grounds for dis- 
missal after a proper hearing in any 
case, such hearing to be conducted by 
a joint committee of the Union and 
Company after a thorough investiga- 
tion by either the Company or Union 
has been made and such hearing rec- 
ommended by either or both. A party 
discharged for ‘safety’ violations after 
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such investigation and hearing has the 
right of appeal to a Company execu- 
tive and Union officer acting jointly 
for such purpose and their decision, 
if alike, shall be final. In the event 
of a disagreement between the latter 
two, a third disinterested party shall 
be called in and the decision of two 
rs _— three shall control and be 
nal. 


“It is further agreed that in deter- 
mining the eligibility of an employee 
for promotion, his ‘safety record’ is 
one of the important elements to be 
considered, 


“The Company shall furnish all 
employees with sufficient respirators, 
gas masks and goggles where these 
are necessary. The Company shall 
protect against dust and shall install 
necessary devices in connection there- 
with as soon as conditions will permit 
and will, as soon as it consistently can, 
install such other safety devices that 
shall be deemed necessary by the plant 
committee and foreman to protect 
health of employees and to prevent 
accidents. The Company agrees to 
furnish first-aid and surgical treat- 
ment to employees in case of acci- 
dental injuries. Free physical exam- 
ination shall be made to each regular 
employee as well as to prospective 
employees. It is understood that the 
doctor employed by the Company is 
now, and in the future should be, 
agreeable to the plant committee. It 
is further agreed that the first-aid 
equipment within the plant shall be 
well equipped and Sanitary at all 
times.” 


Such in brief are some of the pro- 
visions in collective labor agreements 
relating to labor cooperation in acci- 
dent prevention. That labor’s inter- 
est in the future will increase as labor 
comes to occupy a more functional 
part in American industry is demon- 
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strable. Recently the American Fed- 
eration of Labor prepared a check 
list on safety and health which has 
been sent out widely throughout the 
unions, to assist local officials in set- 
ting standards in connection with this 
highly important matter. I quote the 
twenty-eight different points as an in- 
dication of the type of developing in- 
terest on the part of labor: 


“1, Do many people get hurt in 
your workplace? How do they get 
hurt? 


‘9. Is there much sickness? What 
kind? How much of it is due to the 
job? 


3. Does your trade or craft have 
any special work hazards? If so, 
what precautions are you taking 
against them? 


“4. Is the power transmission ma- 
chinery at your workplace properly 
guarded? What constitutes proper 
guarding? 


“‘s. Is the point of operation in the 
processing machinery (woodworking 
machines, punch presses, welding, ma- 
chine tools) properly guarded? What 
constitutes proper guarding? 


“6, Are the workers at machines 
properly guarded against overhead 
cranes, hand and power-driven floor 
trucks, industrial railways, automo- 
bile trucks, and other kinds of plant 
transportation? 


‘7, Are time and motion studies, 
Bedeaux or other schemes to set rates 
of pay, made with all necessary guards 
in place and in conformity with all 
safety rules? 

“8. Is your plant structurally safe 
for the work that is done there? 


“9, Are the floors smooth, free 
from broken boards, free from hidden 
stairways or ramps? 
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“to. Do the stairs have equal risers 
and treads? Are the risers uncom- 
fortably high? Are the treads dan- 
gerously narrow? Dothe treads have 
a non-slipping surface? Do the stairs 
have proper hand-rails? Are the 
stairs well lighted? 


“tr. Are the ladders you use built 
to conform to safety requirements? 
Are they properly maintained? 


“12. Are overhead runways and 
galleries properly supported? Do 
they have adequate guard rails? 


“13. Is the air kept free from 
dusts, fumes, vapors, gases and mists? 


“r4. Do you have to strain your 
eyes to see what you are doing or 
where you are going? 


“15. Are the materials stored and 
piled so that they will not fall down 
on you? 

“16. Is your plant kept clean? 
Who pays for the cleaning? Are the 
floors free of disorderly piles of ma- 
terial? 


“17. Is the overhead structure kept 
clean and free from dust, dirt, and 
other accumulations? 


“18. Are the windows kept clean? 
Are broken window panes replaced? 


“to. Are approved type goggles 
and other personal protection pro- 
vided when you are exposed to 
hazards at your work? 


“20. Does the drinking water meet 
your local and State health require- 
ments? 


“21. Do you have a place to store 
your lunches that is free from rats and 
vermin and that is clean and venti- 
lated? Is the place where you eat 
your lunches away from the work 
room, and is it kept clean? 


“92. Is the place where you change 
your clothes clean and well lighted 
and ventilated? 
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“23. Do you have plenty of hot 
and cold water and soap to clean up 
with before you leave the plant? 


“a4. Are the toilets well lighted 
and ventilated? Do they conform to 
the local and State health rules? Are 
they kept clean? 


“05. What practical help can your 
Labor Department give you in im- 
proving the safety and health condi- 
tions in your plant? 


‘26. Does your plant have a safety 
program? Does the management 
consult with the unions when it draws 
up safety and health rules? 


“7. What safety and health pro- 
visions do you write into your trade 
agreements? What ones can you not 
afford to trade off under any circum- 
stances? 


“98. Are your members thoroughly 
in sympathy with the safety rules, and 
do they follow them? What do you 
do to see that your members follow 
these rules?” 


Moreover, out of this discussion 
certain principles have been brought 
together and have taken shape in the 
form of clauses that can be incorpo- 
rated into labor agreements. Among 
such clauses I cite the following: 


“Medical service shall be provided 
at the company’s expense to all em- 
ployees injured while on the job.” 


“Injuries requiring prolonged treat- 
ment (in excess of one week) shall 
be performed by a physician or sur- 
geon agreed upon by the employer and 
the injured. Other physicians or sur- 
geons may be engaged at the expense 
of the company or the injured.” 


“When an employee suffers perma- 
nent injury to the extent that he is for- 
ever barred from practicing his trade 
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he shall receive his last rate of pay 
until compensation is granted him.” 

“If an appeal is taken from an 
award for compensation for injuries 
sustained on the job, and is duly en- 
tered by the Industrial Commission or 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
of the State or Federal Government, 
payments thereunder shall be con- 
tinued by the employer until such an 
appeal is determined.” 


“No time and motion studies or 
rates of pay shall be established for 
a given task until all precautionary 
measures necessary to insure healthful 
and safe working environment asso- 
ciated with that task have been made 
effective.” 

“All State and Federal laws where 
applicable for the purpose of prevent- 
ing unsafe and unhealthful working 
conditions shall be strictly obeyed.” 


There is also the suggestion that when 
an applicant has been physically ex- 
amined in a pre-employment examina- 
tion and has been rejected, such an 
applicant’s appeal may be referred to 
a joint committee of the local union 
of the responsible union and the em- 
ployer for a final decision. 

The sum of the matter is this: 
Labor cooperation in accident preven- 
tion has evolved over the past twenty- 
five years from one of mild interest to 
one of genuine concern and active sup- 
port. At the outset industrial safety 
suffered a certain prejudice in the eyes 
of labor because of the effort of some 
of its leaders to use safety committees 
as substitutes for trade unions. Now, 
however, that unions have become a 
functional part of American industry 
and are coming to be given a larger 
measure of responsibility in the de- 
velopment of industrial activity, it is 
reasonable to expect that labor will 
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assume a larger responsibility on ques- 
tions of accident prevention; this may 
well become one important area for 
closer cooperative relations between 
unions and management. _Increas- 
ingly this concern of labor for safety 
is being made a matter of specific 
understanding with management, that 
is written into collective labor agree- 
ments. But it cannot be said too em- 
phatically that safety cannot be 
achieved merely by the appointment 
of safety committees of workers or 
joint committees with management. 
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without its supporting trunk. Safety 
is properly a union function. And the 
safety committee is one part of the or- 
ganizational activity of the union, in 
cooperation with management. The 
development of check lists on safety 
and health and the evolution of model 
clauses for agreements will help to 
universalize this practice. One of the 
criteria of both forward-looking labor 
and management in the future will be 
not only the extent and effectiveness 
of its machinery for cooperation, but 
the inclusiveness of such important 


questions as the safety and health of 
the workers. 


A safety committee without a support- 
ing union is like the limb of a tree 


NO HARVEST RIPENING 


Come quickly, winter, for the heart belies 
The truth of these warm days. These August skies 
Are all too fair to suit the times—so kind 
That almost they persuade the treacherous mind 
It still is summer and the world the same. 
These gaudy colors on the hills aflame 
Are out of keeping with the nun’s attire 
We wear within—of ashes, not of fire. 
Season of ripening fruit and seeds, depart. 
There is no harvest ripening in the heart. 
Oh bring the frost that sicikes the dahlias down 
In one cruel night. The blackened buds, the brown 
And wilted heads, the crippled stems, we crave— 
All beauty withered, crumbling to the grave. 
Strip off the leaves, oh Wind, and harden, Ground, 
Till in your frozen crust no break be found, 
Then only, when man’s inner world is one 
With barren earth and branches bared to bone,— 
Then only can the heart begin to know 
The seeds of hope asleep beneath the snow; 
Then only can the chastened spirit tap 
The hidden faith still pulsing in the sap. 
Only with winter-patience can we bring 
The deep-desired, long awaited spring. 
—ANNE Morrow LINDBERGH, 
The Saturday Review of Literature. 











UNION EDUCATION COURSE’ 
Lesson III—Work of Standing Committee 


Minnesota State Employees 


DUCATION Committee: 
Without knowledge you are 
helpless to defend yourselves; 

with it you are a force. Therefore it 
behooves you to concern yourselves 
with a concrete program for educa- 
tion, one that will enable you to use 
your union efficiently—make it work. 
If you have an automobile but can’t 
operate it, it is without value to you. 
But.learn how to run it and the situa- 
tion is changed. So it is with a union, 
You must know how to operate it be- 
fore you can get anything out of it. 

Your educational program will 
make it possible for every person in 
your Chapter to find some necessary 
work that he can do for the union. 
The more work you undertake, the 
greater are the benefits you will enjoy. 
And don’t leave it all to the education 
committee. Everyone of you can 
make suggestions for needed informa- 
tion by merely asking questions about 
things that are not clear to you. 

Any growing organization, union, 
corporation, sales group, depends for 
success upon the store of knowledge 
its members or stockholders can pro- 
vide. To be sure the Civil Service 
Law is an important issue throughout 
the state, but it is secondary to the 
building of the union. You can have 
a union without a contract, but you 
can’t have a contract without a union. 
You only need to view your own state 
government for the most conclusive 

* We regret that the preliminary lesson in par- 
liamentary procedure in the April issue was 
wrongly attributed to Education Committee of 


this Union whose program is described in May 
issue.—Editor. 
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proof. It has been in operation for 
over fifty years, but only after you 
built your union were you able to get 
a contract enacted into law. Don’t 
let an interesting but secondary issue 
obscure the critically important task 
of building your union! 

Hundreds of state employees are 
at this very moment enjoying the 
benefits you have provided for them. 
Reach them and bring them into the 
union. See that they understand that 
they owe these benefits to the union. 
Get them to do their honest share of 
the work required in order to enjoy 
them. Sign them up. But be sure 
that you can provide them with union 
work to do after you sign them up and 
be able to show them how to do it. 
Their added numbers, knowledge, ex- 
perience will lighten your burden and 
aid you in your struggle for economic 
security. Show the new members that 
by participating in the cooperative af- 
fairs and government of the union 
they will be doing important work in 
the move to improve American living 
standards. Otherwise they will perish 
eventually in the small, mean rut of 
individualism, having never once con- 
tributed the slightest service to the 
welfare of the people as a whole. 

A few definite duties are listed be- 
low. They should be valuable to you 
immediately. If you go to work on 
these in earnest, you will probably be 
kept busy for awhile. They are only 
a few of the hundreds of problems 
that will come to your attention within 
the next few years. 
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1. The Chairman of the Education 
Committee should so thoroughly ac- 
quaint all members of the Committee 
with the lessons that they can ask 
questions of him during the education 
hour for the information of the rest 
of the Chapter members. They should 
be able to answer any questions put by 
members and should be able to make 
every detail set forth in the lessons 
the common knowledge of everyone. 
The lessons are cut to the bone in 
order to make this possible within the 
shortest time. Only the barest essen- 
tials are being taken up during this 
early period. 

The Committee might prepare a 
Chapter contest on the lessons, listing 
the particular points about structure, 
duties, parliamentary law, etc., that 
they feel are needed most for a thor- 
ough understanding of the union and 
write questions on them. To furnish 
an incentive to study a month’s dues 
might be given to the member answer- 
ing the most questions correctly. This 
would help your members in the con- 
test that will be put on from the Local 
office. 

2. Reports should be made to the 
Local’s Committee for Education and 
Publicity outlining the immediate edu- 
cational needs of the Chapters and 
furnishing suggestions for additions 
to the program. 

3. A delegate must deliver a re- 
port to the Delegate Assembly on the 
attitude of members toward the pro- 
gram: 

a. Do they think it is beneficial to 
the Chapter? Do they want to go on 
with it? 

A statement on definite action taken 
on the program should be included 
with the report on attitude: 
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b. Was it taken up at the meetings, 
if so what kind of response did it get? 
Did members consider it adequate? 
Did they ask questions about prob- 
lems not covered by the lessons, if so 
let us know what they were? 


Give a complete outline of prob- 
lems overcome with the help of the 
lessons: 


c. Are people more interested in 
the meeting? Do the parliamentary 
rules aid them in holding more or- 
derly and more responsible meetings ? 
Have they learned that union meet- 
ings are conducted like business meet- 
ings and not like sewing circles and 
social clubs? 


Furnish a summary of actual prog- 
ress made: 


d. Were you able to pick up delin- 
quents and new members because of 
interest in the lessons? 


4. Has your Chapter contacted lo- 
cal labor groups about the program? 
If you haven’t, why haven’t you? If 
you have, how did they receive it? 

5. Plan at once to begin submitting 
questions to the Committee for Edu- 
cation and Publicity of Local No. 10 
on Civil Service Rules and Regula- 
tions so they can prepare for a ques- 
tion-and-answer series that will cover 
all the most commonly submitted 
questions first. 

We would advise you to file the 
above material for future reference. 
New officers will probably be glad to 
consult it upon taking office. Add to 
it anything that you think would be 
beneficial to yourselves or to them. 

Legislative Committee: It is indeed 
within the power of the people to cor- 
rect the maladjustments of society by 
the orderly process of legislation. 
There is nothing mysterious or in- 
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comprehensible about the govern- 
ment; it is simply the tool in the hands 
of the people for the fashioning of 
that people’s civilization. 

In America the people constitute 
the Government; they are not its 
creatures, but they are its creators, 
they are its maintenance, they (the 
people) are the Government. 

It is up to the Legislative Commit- 
tee, first of all, as it is to all others, 
to help their section of the American 
public to catch up with the events of 
the labor movement and to shoulder 
their share of work in improving and 
fortifying it. Yours is essentially a 
work of meeting the public. They are 
the legislators. Correlate your work 
with that of the Education and Enter- 
tainment Committee in order to at- 
tract the people who make the laws. 
Approach the public by every means 
within your grasp and point out to 
them the necessity for having a Civil 
Service Law. Concentrate on this 
particular feature for the next two 
years at least, since these next few 
months will constitute the test period 
for the law. Keep it on the books for 
yourselves, but don’t forget that the 
public, who are genuinely interested 
in humane and efficient government, 
helped to put it there. If you want to 
keep it, do what every other organi- 
zation that has an axe to grind is 
doing. Go to the public and get its 
support. Enemies of the bill have 
and still are reaching them with the 
politicians away out in front. The 
public does the voting. Ask them to 
help you and show them what you can 
do for them in return. Explain your 
work to them, take them into your 
confidence. Make friends with the 
public. You are after all part of it. 
Use your union to educate them in the 
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objectives of the labor movement. 
Be absolutely impartial about all con- 
troversial issues except your own, the 
Civil Service Law. Prove to them 
that once it is on the books for keeps, 
improved with their help, and made 
to serve its real purpose an intelligent 
piece of legislation will have been 
won. That will be a credit to the 
people of Minnesota. Be an impor- 
tant citizen and a necessary trade- 
unionist by taking individual interest 
in, and responsibility for, the welfare 
and government of your state. 

If you approach your townspeople, 
trade unionists, merchants, school- 
teachers, professional men and wo- 
men, housewives, and all others sanely 
and rationally you will receive their 
cooperation. The general public may 
not always be well posted but they are 
always honest. Always work with 
groups if possible. You reach more 
people with your information, and the 
American public needs it sadly on the 
union and the civil service issues. In 
order to fortify yourselves, you must 
fortify your friends. People, unless 
they are prejudiced by some crack-pot 
theory, are always honest in groups. 
Only a very brazen, unscrupulous per- 
son will undertake to use an organi- 
zation or group to push himself into 
a handshaking position. Subscribe to 
no controversies, which may reflect 
discredit to your union. Hang your 
hat on no politician’s bandwagon. 
Above all, don’t allow any outsider, 
or insider for that matter, to use your 
union as a vehicle to “fix it up” for 
himself anywhere. Proceed carefully, 
but reach the public. They may be 
mistaken occasionally, but they are 
honest always. Be cautious, but go to 
work. Yours are tremendously im- 
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portant tasks and you must keep your 
wits about you at all times. 

Below we are offering a few sug- 
gestions that we feel may be helpful 
to you in giving you a start. You will 
be able to improve upon them and add 
to them as you work, discarding any- 
thing that is not particularly accept- 
able to your community, and enlarging 
on anything also that can be used to 
advantage. 

Always keep us informed about ef- 
fective measures, either by correspon- 
dence or through the Delegate As- 
sembly, so that they may be passed on 
to the rest of the Chapters. 

1. First of all, contact the editor 
of your local newspaper. He helps to 
mold public opinion. Get his sym- 
pathy and cooperation. Get in touch 
with fraternal organizations, not neg- 
lecting the women’s clubs. Women 
vote in this country and are remark- 
able for their interest in clean govern- 
ment. Show them that it is your busi- 
ness to help them get it. As an aside, 
see to it that they are not mistaken 
about your needs when they go to the 
polls. Get your speakers before every- 
one. If you, yourself, feel that you 
are not qualified to clarify issues, call 
on the Local for support, but don’t 
miss an opportunity to reach people 
with your case, which is the honest, 
logical one. Don’t imagine that you 
have to be an orator in order to 
straighten people out about some- 
thing. If you know your own busi- 
ness, you will be able to make others 
understand it. If you don’t, you can’t 
expect anyone else to listen. Know 


your union, your contract and the 
labor movement and you will have no 
difficulty in convincing others of your 
honesty and the practicability of your 
aims. 
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2. By all means report your com- 
munity’s attitude to the Legislative 
Committee of Local No. 10. This is 
a “must” task. You are in a better 
position to get this information than 
anyone else. The legislative policy of 
the union will be based on it. So will 
its program of action. Both must be 
founded upon facts, not gossip, if they 
are going to withstand the assaults 
that will be made upon them. The 
Legislative Committee comprises the 
front-line trenches in your battle for a 
square deal. It must be backed up by 
trained soldiers, dependable ammu- 
nition, abundant supplies. 

3. Reach all incumbent legislators 
in your community and all potential 
legislators, job seekers, office holders, 
and find out how they stand on the 
union question, the Civil Service Law, 
the Employee’s Retirement Act. For- 
ward the information to the Legis- 
lative Committee of Local No. ro. 

4. Chapters should sponsor radio 
programs about the Civil Service Law 
and the Employee’s Retirement Act. 
All material for programs must be 
submitted to the Local for approval, 
first, because both laws are state-wide 
in application, next, errors and dupli- 
cation will be avoided, third, the Local 
is in the best position to select speak- 
ers familiar with the laws, and fourth, 
and most important, a part of the 
financial burden will be lifted off the 
Local. 

5. Like Minute Men be prepared 
to act on a moment’s notice on advice 
or instructions issued from the Local’s 
headquarters. 

Entertainment Committee: The 
work of this committee is much more 
important than the name implies. For 
instance, the entertainment committee 
can and should cooperate with the 
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legislative and educational commit- 
tees in maturing long range programs 
by keeping important issues before 
the membership in as lively and pleas- 
ant ways as possible. They can do 
very effective work with the public by 
putting on some sort of popular and 
acceptable entertainment for the pur- 
pose of reaching them with union pro- 
posals for civil service improvements, 
etc. Let them hear your speakers, en- 
courage them to ask questions. Be 
sure to show them that if they are 
interested in sane and efficient gov- 
ernment, the union is their best and 
strongest ally. Consult the public in 
open meetings, putting on comic skits, 
or by other means, in matters con- 
cerning civil service. If you begin at 
once, you will still have precious little 
time in which to reach the voters, who 
are, after all, your most dependable 
friends. If they know what the truth 
is, they will act wisely and honestly. 
The only dishonest people are those 
who are looking out for themselves 
without regard for the welfare of all. 
Help your union to win the public. 
If you can educate them and win them 
to the union viewpoint that govern- 
ment is not a matter of pride, preju- 
dice, or parties, but a sane, honest, 
cooperative agreement between peo- 
ple who know each other, then you 
may pat yourselves on the back for 
having accomplished a critically im- 
portant and necessary task. Don’t 
let the politicians steal your union 
principle of cooperative achievement 
in order to pile up votes for an indi- 
vidual or an exclusive few. Help the 
people to distinguish between collec- 
tive undertakings and political sleight- 
of-hand, between issues and person- 
alities. Issues are all important. 
Personalities or individuals are only 


necessary to special interests. Re- 
member that one of your most im- 
portant duties as a union member is 
to reach the public with the truths 
that special interests conceal from 
them, to take the public along with 
you on the road to progressive 
achievement. See all, hear all, know 
everybody, and make the most of 
everything for the union. 

1. Work tirelessly to get everyone 
in the union acquainted with everyone 
else. Give a luncheon after the meet- 
ing, if you must, to get them out. 
Most people will come out for a meal. 

2. Put on card parties, dances, or 
some other entertainment in which 
everyone can take part. You may be 
able to pick up a few dollars this way 
for your treasury. People always 
like you if you have money. 

3. Try your hand at some dramatic 
or comic production for special occa- 
sions. Show people that they can have 
a lot of fun belonging to a union. 

If yours is a small town people will 
become curious about your parties, 
luncheons, dances, plays or other en- 
tertainment. Invite the public, frater- 
nize with them. 

4. Stage chapter contests for every- 
thing from poetry to canning pickles. 
You might even be able to help the 
education committee to make the les- 
sons interesting. Stir the members 
up. Help to interest everyone in do- 
ing some special work for the union. 

5. See that the sick are visited reg- 
ularly and be careful to report their 
enforced absence to the sergeant-at- 
arms, or guard. 

6. Don’t overlook the fact that 
there may be people in your commu- 
nity who need help, who would appre- 
ciate a kind word or something decent 
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to eat once in awhile. Take advan- 
tage of holidays to make a few 
friends. Remember, a hungry human 
being likes a ham sandwich better 
than a pat on the back. 

Grievance Committee: Of all the 
achievements that the union commit- 
tees are able to show at the end of a 
year’s work the grievance committee 
probably piles up the most in definite 
results. In proof of the fact they 
have, or should have, a complete writ- 
ten record of actual settlements made 
for members. If you believe that your 
committee members have not been on 
the job, call for a final report on defi- 
nite results delivered, and you may 
have a change of heart. The mem- 
bers of the grievance committee are 
really on the spot and they deserve 
and should have the wholehearted as- 
sistance and support of every other 
member of the union. 

In order to simplify its work and 
make it effective the committee must 
function as a business committee and 
not as a shot gun squad. If you ap- 
proach people with a chip on your 
shoulder, you can’t expect them to 
give you any cooperation. On this 
committee it is imperative that you 
work with your brain, carefully and 
effectively, not hastily and impulsively 
with your feelings. Always approach 
your director or department head in 
the manner of people who have come 
to call on business, and who expect 
cooperation. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the time you will get a reasonable 
hearing. 

Before we go to the definite proce- 
dure recommended for handling griev- 
ances, we wish to point out that there 
will be many cases that can be settled 
by the head of the department or the 
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director of the institution, while others 
will come up that will be subject to 
the rules and regulations of the Civil 
Service Law. Make it a point to 
label cases for one or the other as 
soon as they are presented to your 
committee and see that they are set- 
tled with the proper authority. If 
you send cases to the Civil Service 
Board over the head of your director 
when they should have been taken up 
with him, he will be alienated, while 
the Board, on the other hand, will 
only return to you any cases or com- 
plaints that do not come under their 
jurisdiction. If you know, however, 
that a case should go to the Board, 
don’t waste time getting it there, since 
the Civil Service Law allows only 
thirty days from the date grievance is 
occasioned to the aggrieved person 
to present his case to the Board. 

A copy of every case should be 
mailed to the Executive Secretary of 
Local No. tro. 

It is important that the committee 
make a complete report to the mem- 
bership at each meeting, tracing the 
processes followed in order to carry 
the cases to successful conclusion. 
See that everyone understands what 
constitutes a grievance and see that 
everyone becomes familiar with the 
procedure employed in working on 
them so that upon a moment’s notice 
any one of them might become an 
effective member of the grievance 
committee. Personalities must not be 
allowed to enter into grievances. In 
this way you will be doing your bit 
toward helping your Chapter make 
good on its slogan “Make Minne- 
sota State Employees the best-trained 
and best-informed union members in 
the State.” 











TO A YOUNG REBEL 


Procedure for Handling Grievances 


The grievance should be presented 
upon a regular printed form if the 
Chapter has any; if it hasn’t, the case 
should be written up in detail and 
presented to the grievance commit- 
tee in the form of a letter. The com- 
mittee will study the case and submit 
it to the Executive Board or to the 
first business meeting of the members 
of the Chapter to be taken up under 
new business. 

If Board or members accept the 
grievance, three more copies will be 
made and distributed as follows: One 
will be mailed to the immediately 
superior officer; the second will be 
sent to the Executive Secretary of 
Local No. 10; and the third will be 
left with the secretary of the Chapter 
for reference. 

In the copy to the immediately 
superior officer the committee will in- 
clude a request for a hearing on the 
case. 

If it is not satisfactorily adjusted 
at the hearing, the committee will re- 
port to the Executive Board, or to 
the first membership meeting, under 
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unfinished business, when they may 
ask for permission to turn the case 
over to the Executive Secretary of 
Local No. 10 to carry to conclusion. 
Auditing Committee: According to 
your Constitution the auditing com- 
mittee is called upon to do little else 
than look after the auditing of the 
books once a year. As a matter of 
education we believe it would be help- 
ful if the committee would make a 
report on the condition of the books 
at each membership meeting. So far 
as the committee is concerned it 
would be able to simplify its work at | 
the end of the year by merely pre- 
senting a statement containing its 
monthly reports to the members. 
This is one of the ways in which you 
can do something special to help make 
good on your slogan. 
C. D. Upton, 
Leroy MILLER, 
Joun E. Erickson, 
Committee for Education and 
Publicity, Minn. State Em- 
ployees Union, Local No. 
I0. 
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Forswear the riches of the earth, 
The fruit piled high upon the cloth 


White as new milk. 


Close the quick ear to the night of velvet 


And the day of silk. 


Prick the bright bubble with the spear of pain. 
And wear upon your sleeve the crimson stain. 
The swift wind will follow as you go, 


And one bird singing . 


. . echo all you know. 


—Sara Van ALSTYNE ALLEN, Spirit. 








S industry looks forward to a 

A huge armament program which 

will create many jobs, it is well 

to take stock of the present unemploy- 
ment situation. 

This spring’s busy season, following 
the peak activity of last fall, has 
brought employment in American in- 
dustries back almost to the high 1937 
level. In March and April 1940 em- 
ployment in all industries averaged 
43,605,000, compared to 43,705,000 
in the same months of 1937. Hours 
of work are shorter this spring, aver- 
aging 39% per week, compared to 
41% in 1937, and this accounts in 
large part for the ability of industry 
to furnish almost as many jobs as in 
1937 although industrial production 
this spring falls short of 1937 spring 
levels by 13 percent (March-April 
Comparison). 

We must hold firmly to our gains 
in shorter work hours, for although 
1937 employment levels have almost 
been reached, our working population 
has increased since 1937 by more than 
1,700,000, and we need just so many 
more jobs. Thus unemployment in 
April, 1940, stood at 10,255,000, 
compared to 8,313,000 in April 
1937- 

With these millions eager for work, 
there must be no talk of lengthening 
work-hours as we embark on the 
armament program. We need to use 
our employment exchange system to 
the full, so that unemployed workers 
may be brought to the jobs where 
their special skills and capacities are 
needed. We need to preserve our 
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short work-week so that the coming 
upswing of production will give new 
hope and new opportunity to millions 
who have known only the barest sub- 
sistence for almost a decade. 

In this time of national emergency 
our human resources are the most im- 
portant and most basic asset on which 
our country depends. To release the 
men and women of industry to their 
full capacity of creative and produc- 
tive power we must preserve our 
work-standards, and increase workers’ 
incomes until an adequate living is 
provided. At present less than half 
our working population have income 
enough to provide the minimum for 
health and efficiency. 

The nation is in an exceptionally 
favorable position to raise living 
standards. Our industries are ad- 
justed to a high level of hourly wages 
and of productivity, equalling the 
highest ever attained in our history. 
The average factory worker today 
produces 25 per cent more per hour’s 
work than he did ten years ago, and 
almost double what he produced 20 
years ago. Wages in factories today 
average 6614 cents per hour, com- 
pared to 56 cents in 1929. Although 
even a minimum of 75 cents per hour 
could not produce an adequate living 
for a workman’s family, we can work 
toward an adequate wage as increas- 
ing production reduces unit labor costs 
and increases productivity. 

Employment this spring, although 
above last spring by more than a mil- 
lion, has not equalled the usual spring 
increase. In 1939, the spring busy 














season put 660,000 to work from 
January to April, in 1937 more than 
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1,100,000, this year only 428,000. 


The number on relief in March, 
1940, was 1,638,000 as compared to 
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1,851,000 in March, 1939. Those on 
WPA numbered 1,970,000 in the 
week of May 15, 1940, compared to 
2,658,000 in the week of May 10, 


1939- 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment Estimates 


Yearly Average 


Monthly Average 
1939 


ere 


February... 
March.... 


August... . 
September. . 
October... .. 
November... . 
December. . . . 


Monthly Average 
1940 


a ora cus idl ntaiiareue nee eda 


February. . 
March *.... 


* Revised 


** Preliminary. 


Gainful Number Number 

Workers Employed Unemployed 
48,056,000 46,192,000 1,864,000 
48,716,456 43,981,784 4,734,672 
49,247,312 40,679, 236 8, 568,076 
49,748,727 36, 878,432 12,870,295 
50,229,625 36,958,956 13,270,669 
50,695, 280 39,271, 586 11,423,695 
51,191,283 42, 539,049 10,652,234 
51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 
§2, 306,814 44,024,851 8,281,962 
52,879,211 41,946,682 10,932, 529 
53,454,463 43,234,780 10,219,683 
53,191,932 41, 823,003 11, 368,929 
53,239,999 42,054,946 11,185,053 
53,289,020 42,387,457 10,901, 563 
53,337,882 42,484,155 10,853,727 
53,386,032 42,768, 582 10,617,450 
53,432,132 43,288,707 10,143,425 
53,479,728 43,211,642 10, 268 ,086 
53,526,039 43,442, 164 10,083,875 
53,572,546 44,133,684 9,438 , 862 
53,618 , 646 44,437,762 9,180,884 
53,666,214 44,320, 327 9,345 , 887 
53,713,380 44,464,928 9,248,452 
53,764,156 43,108,113 10,656,043 
53,810,999 43,218, 369 10, 592,630 
53,859,265 43,557,957 10, 301, 308 
53,907,350 43,652,322 10,255,028 











OLp-AGE SECURITY: SOCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL TRENDS, by Margaret 
Grant. Committee on Social Se- 
curity, Social Science Research 
Council, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
261 p. Reviewed by Charles A. 
Myers. 


Among the most significant aspects 
of old-age security programs are the 
financial problems and ways in which 
economic and social factors have af- 
fected them. Believing that an an- 
alysis of the methods used by foreign 
countries in dealing with these prob- 
lems would be helpful in meeting simi- 
lar issues in the United States, the 
Committee on Social Security of the 
Social Science Research Council has 
sponsored this study by Margaret 
Grant. The non-contributory old-age 
assistance or pension systems of Den- 
mark, Great Britain, New Zealand 
and Australia, and the contributory 
old-age insurance plans of Germany, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and 
Sweden were studied in detail by Miss 
Grant in preparing her report for the 
Committee. 

Although the federal Social Se- 
curity Act is still relatively new, im- 
portant amendments in the old-age 
insurance sections were made by Con- 
gress last year. This is in line with 
foreign experience, which has shown 
clearly that changing conditions often 
necessitate extensive alterations of 
original plans and estimates in caring 
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for the aged. The programs as they 
developed have attempted to deal 
with what Miss Grant calls “three 
basic issues: (1) the determination 
of the groups that should receive 
protection; (2) the determination of 
the degree of security or the stand- 
ards of living to be provided; and 
(3) the distribution of the costs 
among different economic classes or 
generations.” 

In dealing with the first problem, 
foreign contributory plans have made 
fewer occupational exclusions than in 
America, and their experience indi- 
cates that the coverage of workers in 
agriculture domestic service, educa- 
tional and non-profit institutions 
would not create insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. Extension of the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1939 to cover the family 
of the worker was in line with foreign 
precedent, but payments to invalids 
are not yet provided for as they are 
abroad. 

Residence requirements for non- 
contributory pensions in the United 
States are less rigid than in most for- 
eign countries, but the application of 
the means test in showing need is rela- 
tively illiberal in some states. The 
number of non-contributing pension- 
ers in the United States is small in 
proportion to that in foreign coun- 
tries, due in part to the newness of the 
system and to the small comparative 
size of its aged group. Although the 
prospect of enlarged pension rolls 
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caused the enactment of contributory 
plans in several of the foreign coun- 
tries and in the United States, foreign 
experience “does not indicate that an 
excessively large group of pensioners 
is necessarily characteristic of non- 
contributory pension plans . . . Pen- 
sions given for political reasons to 
persons not actually eligible do not 
constitute a large problem in the well 
established non-contributory plans.” 
This is significant in the light of pen. 
sion ‘‘scandals” in Missouri and Okla- 
homa several years ago. 

Second, in most foreign countries, 
the maximum non-contributory old- 
age pension is about equal to the na- 
tional minimum standard of living, 
but this is not true in the American 
federal-state system. Here there are 
variations in pension amounts not 
justified by variations in the cost of 
living between states. Although pen- 
sions abroad have steadily been 
liberalized through the years, they 
“still fall short of providing a reason- 
able standard of comfort for the ma- 
jority of the aged.” Contributory 
benefits based upon earnings provide 
a closer adjustment to standards of 
living (except in England where there 
are flat-rate contributions and bene- 
fits), but non-contributory supple- 
ments paid by the government have 
been necessary to assure adequacy in 
many systems. 

Perhaps most important of all is 
the third issue—who should pay the 
costs of old-age security? Non-con- 
tributory systems, drawing funds 
from general taxation, may fall more 
or less heavily upon workers depend- 
ing upon the types of taxes used. 
Furthermore, all of the contributory 
systems, except that of the United 
States, have eventually had to rely 
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upon government contributions (also 
from general taxes), for part of their 
revenue. Inasmuch as old-age insur- 
ance in the United States is still fi- 
nanced solely by contributions from 
employers and employees, Miss 
Grant’s comment is significant: “In 
most foreign old-age insurance sys- 
tems of wide coverage, unlike that of 
the United States, dependency to a 
great extent on funds from general 
taxes was based frankly on the theory 
that it is desirable to obtain part of 
the necessary money from persons 
outside the insurance system. No 
serious objections have been raised on 
the grounds that it is ‘unfair’ or ‘un- 
social’ to tax persons outside the in- 
surance system for the benefit of those 
covered.” 

In order to avoid government con- 
tributions, Congress wrote into the 
Social Security Act two of its most 
controversial features. These were 
(1) small benefits in the early years, 
and (2) a large eventual reserve, the 
interest on which would meet the 
costs of benefits in excess of contribu- 
tions in later years. In foreign coun- 
tries, government funds or current 
contributions not needed for benefits 
have been used to provide an un- 
earned supplement to benefits in the 
earlier years. And in no major for- 
eign system has the reserve been given 
such an important place as in this 
country. Sweden, Great Britain, and 
Germany have adopted a combination 
of the “current cost” (pay-as-you-go ) 
and reserve principles, with govern- 
ment contributions in later years to 
make up the deficiency between con- 
tributions and benefits. 

In line with foreign experience, the 
1939 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act have increased the benefits 
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in the earlier years and largely elim- 
inated the problem of a large reserve 
in future years. But Congress did not 
adopt the recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Council that the federal gov- 
ernment participate in financing old- 
age insurance. Consequently, the 
problem of meeting increased benefit 
costs in later years still remains, as- 
suming that the present benefit 
schedule is maintained. This prob- 
lem will have to be met either by in- 
creased contributions from workers 
and employers or by governmental 
payments. If the latter is adopted, 
Miss Grant points out, ““The develop- 
ment of the old-age security program 
of the United States will follow even 
more closely the precedents already 
established by Sweden and Great 
Britain.” 


SEEKING 


That there will be increased benefit 
costs, in later years, even in a con- 
tributory system, is evident from this 
study of foreign systems. Not only 
will the relative number of aged per- 
sons eligible for benefits be larger as 
the age composition of the population 
changes, but the amounts of benefits 
payable to them on the basis of con- 
tributions will be greater. Further- 
more, the tendency to extend the 
scope and coverage of the system and 
to liberalize benefits will also enlarge 
future costs. In view of these factors, 
it is not surprising that “govern- 
mental financial participation in a 
variety of forms has been found in- 
dispensable in nearly every com- 
pulsory old-age insurance plan with 
broad coverage.” 


SEEKING 


I had builded my mind to the skies 


Seeking the Truth 


Adding fact on fact but my eyes 
Were the eyes of youth. 


I had clambered to Wisdom’s roof 
Up a creaking stair; 
I came to ask for proof— 


It was not there. 


But last night in my dreaming hours 
It was Faith I found 

Amid crumbling towers 

On the holy ground. 


—A. M. SULLIVAN. 











ARKANSAS 
Cullendale-—Affected by the pres- 


ent business decline are employees in 
paper mills, saw mills, potteries, oil 
mills and furniture factories. The 
Camden Central Trades Council keeps 
all workers informed as to procedure 
when unemployment benefits are re- 
fused and how to appeal such deci- 
sions. The majority of workers use 
loan sharks when in need of money 
and pay anywhere from 10 to 15 per 
cent interest. We now have a credit 
union. Prospects are good for the 
organization of painters, common 
laborers, retail clerks and truck driv- 
ers. Interesting programs are ar- 
ranged for local union meetings by 
the Central Trades Council and in 
addition our Council is sponsoring 
open meetings. Every effort is being 
made to have the workmen’s compen- 
sation law passed. A great deal of 
time is being devoted to our newly 
established unions.—L. P. WILLIAMs. 

Helena.—Workers in the lumber 
and box mills are only employed three 
and four days a week. Several apart- 
ment houses have been built and this 
has helped the building crafts. The 
labor administrator, through the 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports from April. 
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newspapers, calls meetings several 
times a month at which workmen are 
advised as to methods for securing 
their unemployment benefits. We 
have had no strikes for the past two 
years. The Helena Industrial Loan 
Company is the only company making 
small loans and they get 10 per cent 
interest. Musicians’ union was reor- 
ganized. About $20,000 will be spent 
to improve the local airport and this 
is to be done with WPA labor. Em- 
ployers will only pay the minimum 
wage that the law compels—31 cents 
an hour for common labor and from 
35 to 65 cents an hour for skilled 
labor.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville—All industries have 
been affected by the present business 
decline. Culinary and cannery work- 
ers have organizers in the field. The 
cannery workers’ agreement will in- 
clude all canneries in Northern Cali- 
fornia. Culinary workers report in- 
crease in membership.—J. E. MARCH. 

Oroville-—Workers in the fruit in- 
dustries, canneries, etc., had a short 
season for employment last year, 
thereby causing smaller payroll and 
rendering ineligible for unemployment 
compensation approximately 2,000 
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workers. Loans are secured mostly 
from our banks at 7 per cent interest 
rate. In February our central body 
started a series of cooperative meet- 
ings composed of all labor leaders, 
officers and active members in the 
labor movement. These meetings are 
held in different cities from time to 
time and are constructive and educa- 
tional in character. Bakery wagon 
drivers, teamsters, bartenders, culi- 
nary and cannery workers have had 
slight wage increases—RAYMOND V. 
WESTFALL. 

Riverside.—All building trades 
workers have felt the business decline. 
Our unions are following up admin- 
istrative refusals to pay unemploy- 
ment benefits. Workers secure loans 
through our banks and loan companies 
and the interest rate varies from 2 to 
8 per cent. Building trades and culi- 
nary crafts report organization prog- 
ress.—L, W. La JEUNESSE. 

San Diego.—We have had the very 
best of cooperation in the administra- 
tion of unemployment insurance. Sev- 
eral crafts have established their own 
credit unions. These report success- 
ful operation. Most borrowing of 
money is through straight loan banks 
at the average rate of 6 per cent. 
This past month has been one of great 
achievement. The plumbers signed 
a contract with the last of the major 
plumbing firms. This was followed 
by the iron workers who secured wage 
increases of $1.00 a day. Building 
trades unions have launched an or- 
ganization drive that has attracted 
international officers and organizers 
into this district. It is going over in 
a big way and will reflect to the benefit 
of all crafts. Culinary workers are 
actively organizing and as a result 
have signed contracts with the Grant 
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and Pickwick hotels the former 
carrying a $25,000 pay increase and 
the latter $500.00. Reaching into a 
new field the culinary crafts have 
signed closed shop agreements with 
the La Mesa Country Club and are 
out after other country clubs. Milk 
drivers and dairy workers have signed 
with the Arden Dairy. Butchers re- 
port that contracts have been negoti- 
ated with wholesale and retail fish 
dealers, carrying wage raise of 50 
cents a week, four hours less work 
each week and a week’s vacation with 
pay. Masters, mates and pilots have 
renewed their contracts. Better work- 
ing conditions and increased overtime 
pay are included. We have Sunday 
radio talks addressed to the prospec- 
tive homebuilder in which we outline 
many advantages of employing union 
labor and giving suggestions for de- 
signing and hints on construction. A 
downtown office is maintained and the 
public is invited to bring any building 
problems to the experts assembled 
there for free advice—E. H. 
DowELL. 

San Jose.—This is the off-season 
for our principal industry—canning— 
and it is hard to determine the effect 
of the business decline. If a work- 
man is a striker he does not receive 
unemployment benefits, but if he is 
unemployed due to lack of work be- 
cause of a strike he can receive bene- 
fits. The cannery unions of Northern 
California are trying to unite.—J. E. 
LENHART. 

Ventura.—There is active organi- 
zation in the citrus industry. Long- 
shoremen are reorganizing. Work in 
general has slightly increased. We 
have been working on the develop- 
ment of the Oxnard Harbor District 
at Hueneme. This harbor is a straight 
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American Federation of Labor setup. 
Work is progressing very nicely. 
Harbor is nearing first stages of com- 
pletion and is to begin operation next 
month.—JAMEsS J. PATTIE. 


CANADA 


Saint John.—Due to wartime 
activities, business generally is quite 
active with consequent pickup in em- 
ployment. Several credit unions char- 
tered by the Provincial Government 
are successfully operating in the dis- 
trict and workers to a large extent are 
taking full advantage of these serv- 
ices. Many workers secure loans 
from chartered banks, if properly 
endorsed, at a rate of 7 per cent per 
annum, while loan companies charge 
from 10 to 12 per cent. Continuance 
of an organization program com- 
menced some months ago is being 
carried out with particular attention 
to factory and war industries. About 
five hundred new members have been 
added to the rolls in three months. 
Unions are encouraged to have pre- 
pared agendas for meetings and to 
conduct such meetings in orderly and 
constitutional manner. Members are 
urged to interest themselves in com- 
munity affairs and to enter into dis- 
cussion at the meetings. Interchange 
of speakers has also proven valuable 
in maintaining interest in union meet- 
ings. Enlistment of many workers 
in the Active Service Forces and ab- 
sorption of idle workers in war indus- 
tries and shipping has greatly reduced 
the number of unemployed. Increased 
activity in industry and shipping 
through the port has created con- 
siderable prosperity due, of course, to 
the war. Employees of two woods 
products factories have recently been 
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organized and charter of boilermak- 
ers and iron shipbuilders has been 
revived. Building trades unions have 
increased membership due to drive 
for complete unionization. Machin- 
ists and dry dock workers report in- 
creased wages.—JAMES A. WHITE- 
BONE. 

Quebec.—Members of Federal La- 
bor Union No. 22141 signed an 
agreement carrying small wage in- 
crease and better working conditions. 
Pulp and Sulphide Workers Union 
No. 138 report progress.—JOSEPH 
MATTE. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—While business generally 
is dull the prospects for work in the 
construction industry are favorable. 
Strikers cannot collect benefits under 
unemployment compensation. Ma- 
jority of workers patronize loan com- 
panies at 20 per cent and higher in- 
terest rates when other charges are 
added. Loan companies reap a har- 
vest. Some organizations and plant 
employees have fine credit unions but 
there are not nearly enough to serve 
trade unionists. Postal employees 
have the largest. Laundry workers, 
cleaners and dyers are making fair 
headway against powerful opposition. 
Workers in three bowling alleys have 
organized with good membership and 
are working under contract. Build- 
ing workers in the heavy construc- 
tion industries report progress. Win- 
dow cleaners are negotiating for a 
slight wage increase and for com- 
pulsory carrying of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The State Supreme Court 
recently gave a decision uphold- 
ing the right to picket.—E. P. Firz- 
GERALD. 
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DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Delaware is usually 
the last to feel a business decline. 
Building is already heading toward a 
peak while shipbuilding and chemicals 
are in natural demand because of 
war. The writer is a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Unemploy- 
ment Board and all refusals to pay 
are followed up promptly. Unem- 
ployment benefits, in the majority of 
cases, are paid to strikers and in all 
cases to those who are idle because 
of a labor dispute. Loans are usually 
secured from banks. We have no 
credit union. More stress is being 
laid to organizing building trades in 
order to care for the $28,000,000 
construction campaign programmed 
for this year. The writer has been 
contacted by both parties as to labor’s 
demands and this is exceptional, as 
Delaware has always been anti-labor. 
—Rosert W. HILt. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—We are still working on 
the $2,000,000 slum project, one for 
white and one for colored. The 
Georgia Power Company is building 
a million dollar plant and between 
these projects practically all carpen- 
ters, plumbers and bricklayers are 
working. Painters had a picket line 
in front of Woolworth’s for a few 
days on account of a non-union paint 
job, but the contractor signed up and 
now everything is all right. Postal 
employees get loans from Federal 
Employees Credit Union; the Geor- 
gia Power Company also have a credit 
union where electricians may secure 
loans. Other craftsmen are at the 
mercy of loan companies and have to 
pay heavy interest. A union of col- 
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ored freight handlers has been chart- 


ered. Painters have reorganized. 
Our State Federation of Labor meets 
here in May and our local unions are 
putting up the necessary funds for en- 
tertainment and are much interested 
in this convention. Carpenters are 
stronger than they have been in the 
past ten years—meetings are well at- 
tended and all important contractors 
signed up. Bricklayers have increased 
their scale to $1.25 an hour. The 
barbers have been successful in ob- 
taining an ordinance to control prices 
in barber shops.—WILLIAM A. Mc- 
KENNA, SR. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Due to no demand for 
cement the Washington-Idaho Lime 
Products Company at Orofino has 
shut down. Locals and central labor 
union are following up refusals to 
pay unemployment benefits. Work- 
ers are getting advice on appeals and 
decisions. Strikers or persons idle 
because of labor disputes are not eligi- 
ble for unemployment benefits. In- 
terest rate for loans is 8 percent and 
workers secure them from banks, 
finance and loan companies. Organi- 
zation activities are in progress 
among retail clerks, culinary and lum- 
ber workers. Women’s auxiliaries are 
very active. Cement workers at Oro- 
fino secured a 5 cent an hour increase 
through their new agreement.—M. S. 
TAYLOR. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—The present business 
ecline has affected practically all in- 
dustries and workers. We are work- 
ing to organize the glove workers and 
are meeting with some success.—U. 
R. Booru. 
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Chicago.—Practically all industries 
have felt the sting of the decline in 
business. Loan rates are extortion- 
ate. Teachers and post office clerks 
have credit unions. The Chicago 
Federation of Labor is constantly agi- 
tating new organization programms. 
Interest is high here over the anti- 
trust building trades indictments and 
the effect will no doubt be reflected in 
the November elections.—R. L. RED- 
CLIFFE. 

Decatur.—The restricted shipping 
regulations have affected employment 
by the corn manufacturers. The IIli- 
nois State Employment Office coop- 
erates with us in every way and all 
claims are promptly met. A law has 
been passed that men who are on 
strike because of labor troubles will 
be paid unemployment compensation. 
Credit unions provide loans at inter- 
est rate of 1 percent. The soy bean 
mills are being organized by the cereal 
workers’ union. Butchers and meat 
cutters have an organizing campaign 
in progress. All building supply 
houses are being organized.—HARRY 
MEISENHELTER. 

Jacksonville-—PWA projects have 
been completed and hod carriers and 
common laborers are facing a lack 
of work. Interest from 4% to 5% 
per cent is paid by workers who secure 
loans from the Federal Government. 
Glove workers are signing up em- 
ployees of the Wells-Lamont-Smith 
Glove Corporation located at Beards- 
town. More than 51 per cent of the 
workers have joined the union. 
Through the efforts of the writer, 
with the assistance of A. L. Bowen 
and Joe Doolin, the hourly paid build- 
ing and maintenance men will get a 
week’s vacation with pay this year 
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and two weeks the following year.— 
FRANK B. Taytor. 

Kewanee.—Affected by the present 
business decline are the Kewanee 
Boiler and the Walworth Manufac- 
turing Companies. We are experienc- 
ing some difficulty in getting unem- 
ployment benefits for strikers. For 
use as a Labor Temple we have leased 
an old school building for five years 
and have remodeled it. A complete 
standstill in negotiations toward re- 
opening of the Kewanee Machinery 
and Conveyor Company entering fifth 
week of idleness during “closed shop” 
differences has been reported.—AL- 
BERT McNAUuGHT. 

Paris.—Wire workers, boot and 
shoe workers, broom and whisk work- 
ers are On part time of two days a week 
and with reduced working force. We 
can only secure loans from the chattel 
mortgage sharks at 3 per cent a 
month on unpaid balances. We have 
a fair attendance at union meetings 
and a great deal of interest is evident 
as the union is regarded as a sure 
source of information. We believe 
we will be successful in obtaining con- 
tracts for all the organized workers 
and affliated building and construc- 
tion organizers with local city con- 
tractors. Carpenters’ agreement calls 
for double time clause for all over- 
time.—CLAUDE E. PEcK. 

Woodriver.—The Shell Refinery 
gave a small increase to carmen and 
heat and frost insulators to bring 
them up to other skilled crafts, whose 
rate is $1.12% an hour. Members 
of Local Union No. 338 received in- 
creased wage from 90 cents to $1.00 
an hour for construction work, $1.35 
for hod carrying and carpenters went 
from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour. In our 
recent primary those men favorable 
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to organized labor were nominated 
for state representatives.—A. B. 
Harris. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Industries most affected 
by the present business decline are 
Chrysler Corporation, Delco Radio, 
Delco Carobator Corporation and the 
Hoosier Iron Company. Charter has 
been installed for butchers and meat 
cutters. Teamsters are organizing 
rapidly. The new Chrysler local is 
adding to its membership. We have 
a new Labor Temple and we plan to 
build an addition to it. Employees 
of the Kingston Corporation have 
been 85 per cent organized and we 
plan to petition for an election before 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
—WALTER BENNETT. 

Kokomo. — The organization of 
the Chrysler plant is having a stimu- 
lating effect on General Motor work- 
ers who are turning more and more to 
the A. F. of L. United Automobile 
Workers. Steel workers are the most 
affected by the present business de- 
cline. They are operating with a work 
force about 30 per cent less than last 
year. The meat cutters now have a 
charter and are experiencing difficulty 
with the Standard Packing Company. 
We urge members to attend and take 
part in all meetings. For sometime 
we have been planning a club room as 
an attraction for men to come to- 
gether. We are sounding out all can- 
didates for public ofice.—H. E. Vin- 
CENT. 

Marion.—Wire and cable, paper 
and glass industries are feeling thie 
recession in business. We have three 


or four credit unions. Wages are at 
a standstill—ALVIN BARRETT. 
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IOWA 


Muscatine.—We are trying to put 
on an effective organization drive and 
in line with this effort we had the 
president of the Iowa State Federa- 
tion of Labor, A. A. Kouch, give us a 
talk. About 50 per cent of building 
tradesmen are employed, and we are 
endeavoring to establish a new build- 
ing code. An addition is being built 
to our city light and water plant which 
will enable homes to be furnished with 
light for a minimum of fifty cents.— 
J. U. REHMEL, 

Sioux City.—Building trades are 
most affected by business recession. 
Administrative refusals to pay unem- 
ployment compensation are followed 
up by appeals. Strikers are not en- 
titled to unemployment insurance. 
Small loan companies charging 3 per 
cent per month are used by workers 
needing loans. Good speakers, im- 
portant subjects for discussion, elimi- 
nation of personal feelings and by 
limitation of time so as to not make 
the meetings too long we have been 
able to interest members. The ma- 
jority of large contractors have re- 
newed agreements with the building 
crafts. Because of the WPA doing 
work that legitimately belongs to the 
building industry there has been very 
little increase in wages.—HECcTOR 
McINNIs. 

Sioux City——lMost loans are se- 
cured at banks and loan companies, 
with the former charging 6 per cent 
and the latter 314 per cent per month 
on unpaid balances. Prospects are 
good for a union of office workers. 
Agreement signed by the City Council 
gives machinists and others coming 
under their jurisdiction bargaining 
rights. Members of Machinists’ 
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Lodge No. 1426 working for one of 
the shops here received a wage in- 
crease. Municipal employees are 
working for increased scale-—FLOyD 
T. SMITH. 

KANSAS 


Hutchinson.—There has been a no- 
ticeable falling off in retail sales and 
of work in the construction industry. 
Other industries are maintaining a 
fair level of employment. There is a 
Federal Cooperative Credit Associa- 
tion where anyone may join for 25 
cent fee. Interest on loans is com- 
puted at 6% per cent on unpaid bal- 
ance. All loans are insured and there 
are no legal fees. Salt workers report 
organization progress. We have oc- 
casional forum meetings or panel dis- 
cussions on social security and other 
subjects of interest to Labor. Ten 
minutes at each meeting is devoted to 
parliamentary law and this subject is 
very ably conducted. We are busy 
with arrangements for the convention 
of the Kansas State Federation of 
Lakor which meets here in May.— 
J. E. GoppBRAKE. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Unemployment benefits 
are not paid during labor disputes. 
All crafts are now presenting agree- 
ments to employers. Ladies Auxili- 
ary of the Central Labor Union held 
its first annual supper and dinner 
dance and about 350 attended.— 
JAMEs S. BARRON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge. — Bookbinders have 
been working only three days a week 
for some time. Some groups have 
credit unions. Machinists are con- 
ducting an organization campaign at 
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the United States Can Fastener Com- 
pany. Butchers are organizing the 
workers at the Squire Meat Packing 
Plant. At the last meeting of the 
Central Labor Union, Chief Assessor 
Casey outlined plans for modernizing 
the building code and zoning laws 
and this, we hope, will stimulate build- 
ing. These laws have not been 
changed in forty years. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor scored an 
overwhelming victory at the Hood 
Rubber Company. An agreement has 
been signed with the Lever Bros. 
Soap Company. The Dewy Almy 
Chemical workers signed a three year 
agreement with the same rate of pay 
and participation in profits. Organiz- 
ing prospects look very good. The 
writer wishes to thank his friends of 
the organized labor movement for 
the banquet they tendered him.— 
Howarp H. LITcHFIELD. 

New Bedford.—All work has been 
at a standstill for the past three 
months. Work at the cotton mills 
is very slack and as a consequence 
every other craft suffers. Our central 
body has appointed a committee of 
three to take care of unemployment 
benefits. Workers can secure loans 
from the banks with interest rate at 6 
per cent. A union of laborers has 
been chartered. A campaign is under 
way to organize box makers—their 
present scale is $18.00 a week.—Jos- 
EPH GUILBEAULT. 

Marlboro.—Shoe workers have 
been affected by the business slack. 
We have a bureau which takes care 
of unemployment benefits; we have 
had no labor disputes or troubles for 
a number of years. The majority of 
workers secure loans from the local 
finance company and pay 3 per cent 
per month interest. On loans at banks 
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6 per cent per annum is charged but 
the loan has to be on a secured note. 
At our monthly meetings we always 
have interesting talks on matters of 
importance to Labor. The main pro}- 
ect of the WPA is the work being 
done on the water and sewer system. 
Our organizing committee is bringing 
new members into the different unions 
every month.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls.—Shortage of 
raw pulp from Europe has made work 
in the paper mills slack. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is not paid to strikers 
or to workers who are idle because of 
a strike. Office workers are organiz- 
ing. The old Hampshire Paper Mill 
has been taken over by the Sephens 
Paper Company and has started op- 
erations with 35 men.—MICHAEL J. 
McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Some of our local 
unions make loans to members at in- 
terest rate of 1 per cent. Other loan 
companies charge at the rate of 3 per 
cent on the unpaid balance over a hun- 
dred dollars. Cooks and waiters have 
an international organizer here to 
help them and we will give him every 
possible assistance. Every effort is 
made to have full attendance at union 
meetings.—GEORGE HEATH. 

Muskegon.—Workers at the Vento 
Steel Sash Company have been prac- 
tically organized. At the request of 
the writer, Brother Tobin, iron work- 
ers international representative, came 
here to meet with these employees. 
Another meeting is to be held at which 
Brother Tobin will present charter 
and then temporary officers will be 
elected and a committee appointed to 
draw up a working agreement. The 
writer, with the assistance of a rep- 
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resentative from the Electrical Work- 
ers, is trying to organize employees 
of the local telephone company and 
has made a good start in this direc- 
tion. We are also working on the 
gas station attendants and hope to 
perfect an organization in the near 
future. The writer has addressed 
meetings of the local bartenders and 
waitresses union in an effort to organ- 
ize employees of the Occidental Ho- 
tel. We have about 55 per cent signed 
up at the present time. The writer 
organized a group of workers at the 
Bennett Pump Plant and turned them 
over to Brother Thomas of the Ma- 
chinists who has started a nice local 
of these workers.—ArT M. PIERCE. 


MINNESOTA 


Willmar.—About 30 men have lost 
out with Wholesale Oil Company. 
The few loans secured by workers are 
usually made at the local banks. We 
are still continuing our drive to organ- 
ize building tradesmen, clerks, wait- 
ers and waitresses. One of the fea- 
tures at our meetings is to have well 
versed speakers on social security, old 
age assistance and other subjects of 
interest to Labor.—CLARENCE NET- 
LAND. 

MISSOURI 


Joplin.—With the exception of the 
powder companies all industries have 
felt the present business decline. Any 
dificulty in securing unemployment 
insurance is handled promptly by our 
unions. The machinists are consider- 
ing the establishment of a credit 
union. The writer is still pushing the 
organization of cigarmakers and ma- 
chinists and helping various other 
crafts.—C. E. QUIGLEY. 
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NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—A new union of 
state, county and municipal employees 
has been chartered. The majority of 
locals have their own social security 
committee.—RALPH C. SHAPLEY. 

Ithaca.—The present business de- 
cline has affected the building trades, 
but prospects are that these trades 
will have a busy summer and fall. 
The members of the local unions who 
are eligible to receive unemployment 
benefits from the New York State 
Unemployment Bureau are paid such 
benefits promptly and receive splendid 
cooperation from the local manager, 
Benjamin F. Berry, and his staff. Bak- 
ers union is in process of organizing. 
William C. Fitch, local manager of 
the Social Security Office, has at- 
tended the meetings of the various 
unions and has thoroughly explained 
to the members their rights under the 
Act. Laborers have secured an in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour; plumbers, 
steamfitters and electricians are work- 
ing for a raised scale—RICHARD D. 
WARDELL. 

Ithaca.—Since November work has 
been slack in the building trades. 
Strikers are not eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits. The writer is as- 
sisting truck drivers and electricians 
to organize. In order to create added 
interest at union meetings we have 
speakers on social security and other 
problems of interest to labor.—R. N. 
SNYDER. 

Massena.—The Cable Department 
of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica have been effected by the business 
decline but the employees laid off in 
this department have been taken care 
of in other departments, due to large 
orders from the aircraft industry and 
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the French Government for these 
products. After a ten week waiting 
period, unemployment benefits are 
paid to strikers or those made idle 
through a labor dispute. Banks loan 
at 5 per cent interest and personal 
finance companies loan up to $300.00 
at 6 per cent per month and 6 per 
cent on the unpaid balance. Alumi- 
num Workers Union No. 19256 is 
campaigning to make their organiza- 
tion at this plant 100 per cent union. 
Wages are being adjusted in various 
occupations to bring them in line with 
those being paid by the Aluminum 
Company.—F RANK R. MEYERS. 

Niagara Falls.—The business slack 
is felt by the building trades, carbide 
and carbon paper mills.—PETER J. 
PINIZATTI. 

Utica.—Waiters and waitresses 
are organizing restaurants and the 
chauffeurs the country dairy plants. 
This union has signed a two year 
closed shop contract with Kraft Phe- 
nix Corporation covering one of their 
plants. They secured one week’s va- 
cation with pay for those employed 
one year or more; two weeks for 
those who had been with the com- 
pany five years or more, and in addi- 
tion secured wage increases of from 
5 to 15 cents an hour. The total wage 
increase amounts to approximately 
$20,000. Ten days sick leave was in- 
cluded in agreement. This union also 
reports 16 new ‘‘over the road’’ 
agreements. All agreements include 
the closed shop. Chauffeurs further 
report that since January 1, 1940, 
contracts have been signed which in- 
clude wage increases amounting to 
$60,000. Building Trades Council 
after years of inactivity is once more 
functioning and making good prog- 
ress. Our central body increased its 
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per capita tax by 60 cents a year and 
with this additional revenue will start 
a bi-monthly labor paper. This will 
be the first labor paper in this city for 
twenty years. This is to combat the 
Gannett controlled newspapers.—R. 
F, DEPERNO. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Practically all in- 
dustries in this locality have felt the 
effects of the present business decline. 
Banks and finance companies furnish 
loans to workers at interest rates of 
from 8 to 10 per cent. Substantial 
progress is reported by state and mu- 
nicipal employees in their union activi- 
ties. Plans are under way to inaugu- 
rate an educational program under 
the WPA service. The defeat of 
Senator Burke who has been critical 
of labor has had a stimulating effect 
on the movement. Windmill factory 
at Fairbury reports wage increases. 
Negotiations are also under way at 
the Black Brothers Mill for wage in- 
creases.—Roy M. BREWER. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Keene.—The Keene Silk Fibre 
Mills are closed down and the Chesire 
Chair Company has moved away. 
The legal rate of interest in New 
Hampshire is 6 per cent. However, 
the rates are compounded and conse- 
quently are much higher ultimately. 
A local of musicians has just been 
chartered. Political campaigns are 
beginning and an effort is being made 
to completely analyze candidates’ rec- 
ords. An effort is being made by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad to remove 
their repair shops from Keene. Em- 
ployment has been offered workers in 
another part of the state. Men must 
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either sell their homes and move or 
give up jobs and lose pensions.— 
ALICE GOLAND. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark—The Essex Chair Com- 
pany, National Chair Company at 
Rahway and the Bierman-Everett 
Foundry at Irvington have granted 
wage increases. The Dietrick Foun- 
dry on learning that the molders had 
centered on its plant for organization 
of its workers raised wages for mold- 
ers and core makers to 95 cents an 
hour to prevent it—O. T. Woop. 

Plainfield.—Business conditions are 
still showing improvement and there 
is a greater demand for workers by 
industries than at any time during the 
last five years. Unemployment insur- 
ance cases that we have appealed have 
been decided in our favor. Unem- 
ployment benefits have been denied 
strikers. Many are taking advantage 
of the Co-Op Credit Union. Others 
patronize the finance companies. 
Electricians, machinists and grocery 
clerks have organizing committees 
working, using the daily paper, circu- 
lars, personal contact and letters. 
Methods of interesting members to 
attend union meetings take the form 
of good speakers, social evenings, etc. 
In compliance with an agreement 
made last October the Bound Brook 
Oilless Bearing Company granted a 
2% cent an hour raise. New mem- 
bers are being admitted at every meet- 
ing. We are also looking after those 
over 65 years who need a quarter or 
two of employment to qualify for old 
age insurance and have been success- 
ful in placing all who have been called 
to our attention. We advertised for 
all persons over that age, union or 
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This Summer— 
change to a 
HEAT-PROVED 
motor oil— 
and... 





ia help Give Your Car 


AN EXTRAYEAR OF YOUTH! 


UTOMOBILE authori- 

ties agree that your 

car will give you an extra 

year or more of youthful 

performance if you give it 

the right service. And that 

includes the right lubrica- 
tion. 

Just changing to any 
Summer grade oil is not 
enough. Not when you 
can enjoy so much extra 
protection from heat- 
proved Koolmotor or Cities 


Service motor oils. They 
have withstood higher de- 
grees of heat in refinery 
tests than they ever will 
have to bear as a lubricant 
in your engine. 

So drive into your nearest 
Cities Service station and 
change to one of these 
heat-proved motor oils. 
You'll get better protec- 
tion—longer protection— 
and help give your car that 
extra year of youth. 





TUNE IN EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


to the Cities Service Concert— 
with Lucille Manners, Ross Gra- 
ham, the Cities Service Orches- 
tra and Singers, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Black. NBC Red 
Network, 8 P.M., E.D.T. 
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CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


OILS AND GASOLENE 
(SERVICE 11 cue middle name’) 
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non-union, to report to headquarters. 
—Epwarp V. Woop. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Operating engineers have 
obtained 6 cents per hour for opera- 
tors and 2% cents for apprentices. 
Common laborers are negotiating for 
increased wage and prospects look 
good. Ohio unemployment insurance 
law is threatened with court activity 
by employer groups.—H. D. Jones. 

Cleveland.—Because of weather 
conditions building trades and kindred 
industries have slacked up but the out- 
look for upturn in all lines is good. 
Some locals have credit unions and 
some members of unions belong to 
credit unions set up under the Amer- 
ican Legion and other fraternal or- 
ganizations. Culinary workers have 
reduced initiation fees and have drive 
on for members.—ERNEST HowArp. 

Hamilton.—All industries are hold- 
ing their own. No labor disputes or 
strikes in the city. Efforts are being 
made to organize grocery clerks. 
Buildings crafts renewed their agree- 
ments carrying same wage scale.— 
Jor GALLAGHER. 

Mansfield.—Rubber, steel and 
building industries are affected by the 
slack in business. A union of retail 
clerks was chartered. We are giving 
assistance to various local unions in 
their organization efforts, especially 
among building crafts.—A. J. MYERs. 


OKLAHOMA 


Blackwell.—Employes of the Black- 
well Lime Company have formed a 
union under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and have 
secured an agreement with company. 
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An effort is being made to organize 
retail clerks, foundry workers arid 
packing house employees. Nearly 100 
members and guests of the Blackwell 
Trades and Labor Council attended a 
“union label” dinner and program at 
the central labor hall, with the guest 
list including directing executives of 
51 retail and manufacturing business 
institutions of the city and in addi- 
tion professional men invited by in- 
dividual members of the council. Our 
Trades and Labor Council gave a 
check for $359.06 as a contribution of 
the Blackwell Children’s Home which 
was made possible by the boxing bouts 
sponsored by the Council.—WILL 
FETSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—The present recession 
in business has affected the building 
and professional trades as well as in- 
dustrial establishments. Strikers are 
not entitled to unemployment benefits. 
Post office workers and firemen have 
credit unions. Other unionists must 
depend upon banks and finance com- 
panies for loans and must pay an 
interest rate from 6 percent and up. 
City Council has agreed to employ 
union men to a certain extent. Hod 
carriers and common laborers are in 
process of organization.—JACOB 
BERGER. 

Easton.—The Social Security Com- 
mittee presented a report through the 
medium of a sound motion picture sup- 
plied by the Board’s Philadelphia 
office. The picture gave an excellent 
idea of the mass of detail work that 
the Social Security Board handles in 
safeguarding proper credits for the 
millions of workers that are covered 
by this department, the punched card 
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method of filing and tabulating being 
quite educational to the delegates. 
Upon the conclusion of the picture 
presentation, the committee intro- 
duced a speaker furnished by the 
Board, who explained the proper way 
of computing benefits, and then an- 
swered various questions propounded 
by the delegates. The projection 
equipment was supplied by the dele- 
gates from the Motion Picture Ma- 
chine Operators’ Union, and operated 
by the committee’s chairman who 
represents that union, Charles Seifert. 
This organization committee has been 
working in conjunction with the 
Journeymen Barbers in an effort to 
rebuild that organization, which has 
dropped to a membership of 20 due 
to an adverse decision of the County 
Court about two years ago. The court 
voided a minimum price arrangement 
that the local union had obtained from 
the Master Barbers, and the result 
was a wave of price-cutting competi- 
tion. The program being worked out 
is to have every affiliated organiza- 
tion set up a committee to contact the 
barbers in the areas where their mem- 
bers reside, advocating their rejoining 
the union. Practically every affiliate 
has done this, and reports show that 
sentiment is being created that will 
produce results. Notices are now be- 
ing sent to every barber in Northamp- 
ton and Warren counties calling them 
to a mass meeting in Easton which 
will be presided over by International 
Vice-president Frank Weibel. Dele- 
gates from the Central Body will be 
present and attempt to supply the 
necessary organizational incentive to 
any possible recalcitrants.—S, A. 
SEIFERT. 

Scranton The building trades 
have been especially affected by the 
present business deeline. The com- 
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mittee on unemployment and social 
security of our central body handles 
all matters pertaining to these sub- 
jects. Distillery workers have re- 
cently organized. At union meetings 
we arrange for speakers to advise on 
recent legislation. Through agree- 
ment waiters at the Hotel Jermyn 
secured substantial wage increase.— 
Tuomas F, Coyne. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—All industries and 
workers have been affected by the re- 
cession in business. Unemployment 
checks are sometimes late in arriving 
but to date we have had no complaints 
of benefits being denied. Colored 
carpenters are organizing.—W. J. 
CAMPBELL, 


TEXAS 


Houston—Cement, lumber, and 
steel industries are affected by the 
present business decline. A union of 
brewery workers has been chartered. 
Prospects for organization work are 
good.—J. A. EVERSON. 

Houston.—Clothing manufactur- 
ers, metal manufacturers and some of 
the building crafts have been affected 
by the decline in business. Many of 
our local unions have credit unions 
which are certainly a blessing to low 
salaried groups. Carpenters raised 
their scale from $1.121%4 to $1.25 an 
hour.—FRED R. Goocu. 

Sherman.—The majority of our 
manufacturing companies report a 
slack in business. We've had no 
strikes for several years. Flour, Feed 
and Cereal Workers Union No. 
20789 have recently organized a 
credit union. Banks and finance com- 
panies charge from 10 to 40 per cent 
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interest rates. A union of teamsters 
has been chartered. Three more 
trades are in process of organi- 
zation. The central body has formed 
a union club for the purpose of bring- 
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ing union members in closer contact. 
Retail clerks report progress. The 
Kimball Diamond Milling Company 
has hired several new hands recently. 
—Frep N. Ho.ioway. 
Waco.—Three major southwest- 
ern railroads have agreed to bring 
about as early as possible the elimina- 
tion of differentials in freight rates 
in the Texas territory. This is the 
first major victory by southwestern 
shippers to remove what they have 
claimed was unfair freight rates im- 
posed by railroads in this section in 
favor of eastern shippers. Fort 
Worth has announced plans for the 
building of a girls’ dormitory to cost 
$375,000. A company has been or- 
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ganized for the development of shal- 
low coal tar deposits near Palestine 
and it is rumored that a $1,750,000 
plant will be erected here for the 
treatment of the output of these de- 
posits. —B. F. SHEAROD. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Shoe factories, foun- 
dries and overall plants have been 
affected by slack business conditions. 
There is no labor dispute or strike in 
this territory. Banks charge interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum; 
loan companies at the rate of 3 per 
cent per month.—WILLIAM KELLY 
CALLAHAN. 
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ADVENTURES AHEAD 
Part I. 


HE meeting room of the Jun- 

ior Union club was well filled. 

The first session to be held in 
the new year had been called to 
order, and although it had not 
been intended to be a serious 
meeting in particular, several 
questions of deep import had 
been brought up. One question 
which had held considerable 
attention was that of the war, 
and a few who spoke denounced 
dictatorships in particular. 

Bill Briggs, who was on the 
rostrum, said that he had stud- 
ied the systems of government 
rather carefully and he was sur- 
prised to note that in every dic- 
tatorship trade unions and simi- 
lar organizations had been 
among the first groups to be 
broken up. 

‘‘Free workmen can’t and 
won’t be slaves,” he said. “Nor 
will they submit to tyrannical 
rules. Those in power know it 


and try to wipe them out at once. 
The books, property and even the 
members themselves of trade 
unions have been destroyed. We 
in our country can scarcely real- 
ize how it is in some of the other 
nations. 


ele 


“It is for us to keep our free- 
doms alive—our four freedoms,” 
he concluded. 

“What four do you mean?” 
asked Gay Templer. “I can only 
think of freedom of speech and 
of the press.” 

“The other two are freedom 
of assembly and the freedom of 
worship as our conscience dic- 
tates.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. The Con- 
stitution gives us those.” 

“The Constitution provides for 
them, but we, all of us, must be 
ever vigilant to preserve them, 
Mr. President,” said Bill, turn- 
ing to Cliff Hayn. “I move we 
have ten minutes devoted to the 
subject of patriotism each regu- 
lar meeting. We could have the 
study of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, high spots in our 
history or lives of our national 
heroes as subjects. May I make 
the motion formally so we can 
vote?” 

“Yes, Bill, go ahead.” 

Bill did, and the motion was 
moved, seconded and voted upon 
favorably at once. 

“The program committee will 
please take note of this action.” 


“Yes, Mr. President,” replied 
Sally Parker, who was chairman 
of the group. “In fact, we have 
already provided for some patri- 
otic subjects because we feel our 
Junior Union wouldn’t be serv- 
ing its purpose if we didn’t teach 
such things.” 

“Before the meeting adjourns 
let us all stand and repeat the 
Junior Union Pledge, sing On- 
ward, Mighty Labor, and then 
salute our Flag and finally sing 
the Star-Spangled Banner, bear- 
ing in mind its wonderful sig- 
nificance.” 

It was indeed an inspiring 
sight to Mr. Morse and Mr. Jack- 
son as they slipped in the back of 
the meeting room. They had 
called to take some of the boys 
and girls home. 

“There’s nothing going to 
harm America as long as she has 
young citizens like these to de- 
fend her and her ideals,” Mr. 
Jackson said to his friend. 

“You’re right,” was the an- 
swer. 

There was a mad scramble for 
wraps and hats as the meeting 
broke up. The Morse children 
took three neighbors home and 
the Jackson boy asked four 
others to ride with him and his 
father. There were several other 
family cars waiting outside for 
young passengers. A cold rain 
was falling and it was fortunate 
for so many to get rides to their 
homes. 

However, Blair Colby and Pat 
Walker stayed with Maidy King 
and Betty Tilton who were wait- 
ing for Mrs. King to come for 
them. Edna Moore, who had run 
into the store next door joined 
them. 








“T hate to start out in this,” 
she said, shivering. 

“Wait and Mother will take 
you home.” 

“Oh, that would be out of her 
way.” 

“Not at all. But let’s all go in 
next door and keep warm. We 
can watch for mother and we’ll 
hear the horn in there, anyway,” 
said Maidy. 

The five found shelter in the 
store and the boys kept a lookout 
for the King car. 

They noticed a shabbily dress- 
ed man go by. He furtively 
glanced around him and then 
ducked inside the darkened door- 
way of the Labor Temple. 

“See that,” said Blair excit- 
edly. 

“Wonder what’s up. Let’s go 
see.” He was already out the 
door with Pat at his heels. They, 
too, went inside the building. 

They surprised the man, who 
turned on them with an insincere 
smile. 

“Cold and wet,” he commented. 

“Yes, we found it so, too,” said 
Blair. 

Both boys figured the man had 
been trying the door which en- 
tered into the main hall of the 
building, from which halls led 
to the various rooms and offices. 
They were extremely glad to 
know that Leslie Seaton, the cus- 
todian for their lodge, had se- 
curely fastened the entrance. 

Just then another suspicious 
looking character came by. He 
dropped a cigarette stub as he 
noticed the boys and went on. 
The first man stooped to pick it 
up. 
“A snipe too good to waste,” 
he said and sticking it in his 
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pocket went out again in the op- 
posite direction from that in 
which the other was walking. 

At this moment Mrs. King 
drove up and the boys called the 
girls. As they went around the 
block Pat nudged Blair. The 
two men had met and were strid- 
ing along together, deep in con- 
versation. 

“Something’s up!” whispered 
Blair. ) 

“Sure,” was Pat’s answer. 

Mrs. King and the girls were 
chattering gaily about the holi- 
days which had just passed and 
missed the boys’ words. 

“My goodness,” said Mrs. 
King, “didn’t it get dark fast. 
And this nasty rain! I wish 
spring would hurry.” 

“So do I, but still, we would 
miss winter and it is lots of fun 
when it really snows.” 

“Which it’s beginning to do,” 
said Pat. “See the flakes on the 
windshield?” 

“Mrs. King, I’m going home to 
dinner with Pat,” said Blair, “so 
that’ll save you an extra ride.” 

“Yes, you can turn here and 
we live right in the next block, 
then to get to your house just go 
on through to the boulevard and 
I guess you can find your way 
from there.” 

“T hope so, as many times as 
I’ve traveled it,”’ she replied. 

Mrs. King dropped the boys 
and later the two girls at their 
homes. When she and Maidy 
reached home it was snowing for 
fair. 

“What a good night to stay 
home and read,’’ remarked 
Maidy. 

Pat and Blair were not think- 
ing of books as they stood by the 


e3e 


fire in the Walker living room. 

‘‘How soon do you expect 
dad?” asked Pat of his mother. 

“Any moment now. In fact, 
that’s he now coming up the 
steps,” she said as she hurried to 
open the door. 

“Evening, dear,” he greeted 
her. “I see the boys are home.” 

“Yes, Blair’s staying the eve- 
ning with Pat.” 

“Say, dad, we want to talk to 
you, confidentially,” said his son. 
“Mom, I don’t mean to be rude, 
but it’s sort of man’s talk,” he 
apologized. 

“All right, son, you do the 
man’s talk and I’ll do woman’s 
work and get dinner on the ta- 
ble,” she said, straightening a 
plate on the cloth as she went out 
through the dining room to the 
kitchen. 

“Well, let’s have it,” said Mr. 
Walker turning, from the glow- 
ing fire to face the two boys. 

“Now, Dad,” said Pat, “we 
don’t wish to appear unduly ex- 
cited, nor do we desire to cause 
any furore, but we saw a little 
incident which has aroused our 
suspicions.” 

The boy then told his father of 
the preceding happening, try- 
ing not to dramatize the occur- 
ence but still conveying to his 
father the feeling which he and 
Blair shared. From time to time 
Blair interrupted to substantiate 
Pat’s story, filling in a detail 
when necessary. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Walker, 
who had listened most atten- 
tively, said, “Well, boys, there 
may be nothing to this at all, and 
then again it may have some sig- 
nificance. There are documents 
and records of great value in the 











hall. There probably is some 
money in one of the safes. Ap- 
parently the two men were not 
merely vagrants but were work- 
ing together and the cigarette in- 
cident was a prearranged signal 
to be used in the event they were 
unable to converse freely. I feel 
certain we would not be presump- 
tuous if we recounted the story 
to Mr. Kane, the general custo- 
dian of the building and let him 
take what precautions he deems 
necessary, in order to protect the 
property entrusted to his care.” 

Mr. Walker called Kane and 
told him the story. 

“Of course, they may have 
been a couple of fellows just down 
on their luck,” he said as he fin- 
ished. 








“No, they weren’t. They were 
picked up about a quarter of an 
hour ago by the police for loiter- 
ing and were found to be armed 
and also well equipped with bur- 
glary tools. I had just made the 
round when I met O’Reilly who 
made the arrest. Tell the boys 
their hunches were right.” 

Pat and Blair grinned when 
Mr. Walker told them Kane’s 
conversation. 

“We were almost heroes, at 
any rate,” said Blair. 

“Yep, almost,” laughed Pat. 

Soon they were seated at the 
dinner table. The excitement 
seemed to have whet their appe- 
tites for there were generous sec- 
ond helpings all around. 

(To be continued) 


(Look on page 109 of the American Federationist for the folder offer.) 


Be sure to plan your programs at least three months in advance, six 
months if you can manage it. February offers opportunities for Lincoln 
and Washington Birthday celebrations as well as a Valentine’s Day party. 
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build your programs. Be sure always to stress the importance of the Union 
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ADVENTURES AHEAD—Part II 


committee together. There 

were five members, two boys 
and three girls. Pat Walker and 
Blair Colby were the boys and 
Maidy King, Edna Moore and 
Sally were the girls. 

“We have our February meet- 
ing all ready and so far as I know 
all those who are to take part 
are prepared. Have you seen the 
Morse kids, Blair? Kitty said 
she would stop by your house 
with a copy of their skit.” 


Qcomm PARKER ealled her 


“Oh, yes. Here itis. I glanced 


over it and I think it’s a good 
one. Those twins are downright 
clever. I bet they make headlines 
some day with their acting.” 

“Not only acting, but they’ve 
written so many cute pieces. 
Their mother used to be an ac- 
tress, and their father, of course, 
writes for the newspapers all the 
time. I suppose they just in- 
herited it,” said Maidy. 

“Yes, but they work, too. They 
have one room that is a regular 
study. They even have a little 
stage fixed up.” 

“T never had as much fun as 
I did there one afternoon. The 
twins had written a play, and 
their mother and father helped 


them act it out. They even had 
the baby in it. They are the most 
interesting family, I think,” Sally 
remarked. “But to get on with 
our program. We should make 
the outlines for all the meetings 
from now until school is out.” 

“That sounds like a thousand 
years from now,” observed Pat. 
“Doesn’t it, though!”’ said Edna. 

“Tt isn’t, however,” Sally as- 
sured them. ‘We only have four 
more to arrange if we include 
June. We have February’s in 
hand and that just leaves March, 
April, May and June. I think 
our January meeting was suc- 
cessful. We’ll have to keep up 
the standard so let’s get busy. We 
can scratch off February as it is 
all planned and we don’t need to 
worry about it any. We can 
leave it to Kitty and Karl.” 

“Since February will be patri- 
otic, let’s make March very fes- 
tive.” 

“We can celebrate St. Patrick’s 
Day!” 

“Yes, and Easter comes in 
March this year.” 

“April sixth is Army Day, isn’t 
it?” asked someone. 

“T believe so. Oh, it’s so won- 
derful to live in the United States 








and not have to be scared every 
time we hear a plane zooming 
overhead. When I think of war 
countries I am so thankful we 
live here I hardly know what to 
do,” said Edna. 

“May first is Child Health 
Day,” Sally said, drawing their 
attention back to the programs. 

“Yes, and June fourteenth is 
Flag Day.” 

“Does any one member of the 
committee have any specific idea 
to advance?” Sally asked looking 
around the group. 

“As we are all aware, we voted 
to have ten minutes of patriot- 
ism each regular meeting.” 

“From the looks of the calen- 
dar we will have to watch or we’ll 
have nothing else. I didn’t re- 
alize there were so many celebra- 
tions.” 

“Let’s get to work, and see 
what we can accomplish,” sug- 
gested Sally. 

“We have the ideas, now we 
must develop them,” Pat said. 

A general discussion followed 
and soon tentative programs 
were sketched out on paper. 

“Whee, here they are,” an ex- 
cited voice interrupted the seri- 
ous little band an hour later. 
“They’re hiding out on us.” 

“They can’t do that. We have 
the all-seeing eye,” growled a 
deeper voice. 

“It’s the twins,” announced 
Blair as he threw open the door 
to admit Kitty and Karl, who 
were dressed in colonial costumes. 

“Whatever is going on?” 
gasped Edna. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we of 
the past confront you. Look well 
upon us and see within our coun- 
tenances reflections of the days 


of yore. We gazed upon this 
country in its infancy, we used 
our manifold abilities to shape 
this government into being. We 
are the spirit of the Founders of 
our State.” The colonial dame 
curtsied low. 

“Applause, applause!” came 
from Karl. “Dear public, we 
feed upon applause!” 

“Oh, gosh!” exclaimed Blair. 
“Say, you kids, get serious. What 
goes on?” 

“We came over to rehearse our 
skit for the meeting. We thought 
no one would be here. It doesn’t 
matter, though. Wecan wait un- 
til you finish unless it takes you 
more than five minutes.” 

“Considerate soul!” said Pat. 

“We might even let you watch, 
if you promise to give honest 
and favorable criticism,” said 
Kitty. 

“I promise to give honest, but 
I don’t know about the favor- 
able,” replied Pat. 

“Shall we begin?” asked Karl. 

“Just a second. Let us finish 
this up. It won’t take but a few 
minutes,” said Sally. 

“We'll set the stage while we 
wait,” said Karl, and the twins 
went to work while the committee 
concluded their task. 

There were five interested spec- 
tators to play to, and the twins 
performed admirably. Their 
playlet lasted almost twenty min- 
utes, and during the whole time 
there was not one dull or unin- 
teresting moment. 

“Oh, kids, you’re simply splen- 
did,” Sally congratulated them. 
“T can hardly wait for the meet- 
ing.” 

“Yes, if we can have such en- 
tertainment all the time we won’t 
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ever need to worry about a steady 
attendance at meetings,” Blair 
said. 

“You seem to enjoy it all so 
much,” said Maidy. 

“We do, we do!” exclaimed 
Kitty. 

“Say, she’s never happy unless 
she’s fooling around playing 
theater,” remarked her brother. 
“Mother says it’s in her blood, 
and dad says he agrees.” 

“Well, you seem to find it in- 
teresting yourself,” Kitty came 
back at him. 

“Sure I do, but I see it more 
from an author’s point of view. 
Objectively, so to speak.” 

“No use arguing. It’s plain to 
see you both love the whole idea,”’ 
Sally said. “And why not? You 
should. After all, not every per- 
son has an actress mother and 
writer father.” 

“T suppose we do inherit it,” 
said Kitty. “Well, since that’s 
all cleared up, let’s clear out. 
Come on over to cur house. We 
have to get back. Mommy said 
I had to be careful of this cos- 
tume. She made it. Beautiful, 
isn’t it?” 

The seven youngsters arrived 
at the Morse house in high good 
spirits. 

“Oh, your mother has com- 
pany,” said Maidy. “Perhaps we 
shouldn’t stay.” 

“We almost always have com- 
pany. We'll go up to the play- 
room, and they won’t pay any at- 
tention to us,” Kitty assured her 
young guests. 

“Say, Kitty, come here a sec- 
ond. Excuse us, please,” Karl 
said. “I bet that’s Daphne Dawne. 
She’s playing in the city this 


week. Gosh, if it is, won’t the kids 


get a thrill out of meeting her! 
I’ll go see and give you the high 
sign if I’m right,” he whispered 
to his sister. 

Kitty took her friends up to 
the play-room and tried not to 
give away her secret. “Oh,” she 
thought, “if it’s Daphne I can 
just imagine how they’ll thrill 
over meeting her. Outstanding 
movie actress greets local young 
people! Whee!” 

In a moment Karl burst into 
the room. “Get set, everyone. I 
have an important announcement 
to make.” 

‘‘We’re prepared for any- 
thing,” Pat answered him. 

“We have with us today a girl 
who is known from coast to coast, 
who is admired by all, one who 
sets hearts aflame and pulses 
racing. May I introduce none 
other than the glamorous and 
beautiful Daphne Dawne!” 

“Oh, my goodness,” gasped 
Edna. 

The celebrated movie actress 
entered the room. She was sweet 
and smiling. In a few sentences 
she greeted them and made them 
all feel perfectly at home and at 
ease. 

“T never thought I should get 
to meet you,” said Sally. 

“Say, Blair, she is pretty,” 
whispered Pat to his chum. 

Before long the lovely young 
woman had the children telling 
her about themselves and their 
affairs. 

“T’m going to steal Miss Dawne 
away again,” said Mrs. Morse, 
who was every bit as beautiful 
as her friend. ‘We must have 
her back in the city in time for 
her next performance.” 








“Thank you so much for let- 
ting us meet you,” said Sally. 
“Yes, I’ll never forget today as 
long as I live,’”’ Edna declared. 
“T’m going to make it a point 
to see all the Daphne Dawne pic- 
tures I can,” promised Blair. 
“Goodbye, everyone. I shall 
often think of you, too.” 
“Kitty, I never was so thrilled. 
I can hardly wait to tell mother. 
Sally, are you ready to go home?” 
Maidy asked her neighbor. 
“Yes, I expect we had better 
run along. Kitty and Karl, 
thank you so much for the de- 
lightful surprise,” said Sally. 
All the way home there was no 
other topic of conversation but 
Daphne Dawne. 


* 


“Gee, those Morse kids must 
get in on some pretty wonderfu! 
things,” said Blair. “They meet 
all kinds of well-known and fa- 
mous people.” 

“Well, I bet they’ll be famous 
themselves some day. They’re 
born actors.” 

“Yes, and they can think up 
the cleverest stunts. I foretell 
great things for them,” said Pat 
solemnly. 

“Gals, we leave you here,” said 
Blair as he and Pat turned the 
corner. ‘We'll be seeing you.” 

“Goodbye. See you tomorrow,” 
chorused the girls. 

‘Oh, what a life!’’ gasped 
Maidy. 

(To be continued) 


* 


(Look on page 222 of the American Federationist for folder offer.) 


* 


* 


The Council of the American Federation of Labor is now in 
session at Miami, Florida. Be sure to watch your newspapers 
for articles to put in your clipping book. 


* 


* 


We suggest you plan a study of the various national and international labor 


unions. 


Why not begin with those which have members in the families of 


your members? It would make an interesting study program. 


* * 


* 


Demand the Union Label! 


* * 


® 


Goodbye until next time, 


(dw ktl, Ye. 
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ADVENTURES AHEAD—Part III 


N honor of the good St. Pat- 
rick, the Junior Unionists de- 
cided to have their March 

meeting as near his birthday as 
possible. 

“Let’s have it the Saturday 
before,” said Sally Parker. 

“Sure. That’s the logical date,” 
agreed Blair Colby. 

There were no dissenting 
voices, and so it was settled. 

At school it was circulated that 
the meeting would be in the na- 
ture of a hike on Saturday. 

When the young folks read 
their notices they were filled with 
enthusiasm. 

“The first big outing of the 
season always seems to be the 
finest,”’ said several. 

“Everyone is thrilled at the 
idea of going on the hike,” Kitty 
reported to Sally. ““There’s a buzz 
of conversation about it from all 
sides.” 

“The boys like it, too,” came 
from Karl. 

“TDidn’t I say, ‘everyone’ ?’’ 
asked Kitty. “I included a few 
boys.” 

“Oh, you kids, keep calm,” 
came from Maidy. 

The days sped by rapidly. On 
Thursday before the proposed 


outing there was a hard rain 
which washed the last vestige 
of snow and dirt from the streets 
and lawns. 

“Tt’s so fresh and clean out- 
doors,” remarked Sally, taking 
a deep breath. 

“T only hope it won’t rain Fri- 
day because if it does it will still 
be pretty boggy if we take the 
Old Trail to the Stone House,” 
Pat Walker said. 

His hopes were not completely 
fulfilled, for it rained all fore- 
noon, but by early afternoon the 
sun was shining brightly. Sat- 
urday morning was clear and 
balmy, too, with a bright sun. 

“We couldn’t ask for a better 
day,” said Jock Stasey. 

There were over two dozen 
Juniors on the hike. They met at 
ten in the morning and planned 
to reach the old Stone House by 
noon and have their barbecue, 
leaving to retrace their way 
about three in order to be home 
for dinner that evening. 

The hike up was uneventful. 

“Tt seems as though there has 
been more rain up this way,” 
observed one of the boys. “Look 
how swollen the stream is,” he 
went on. The group was cross- 
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ing Crooked Creek on the narrow 
bridge. “It almost looks like it’s 
rising.” 

“There seems to be a strong 
current, too,” said Pat. 

“Oh, well, it won’t come up 
any more,” said one of the girls. 

“No, unless there has been 
more rain or melting snow up 
above that is filling in and just 
getting a start. Oh, well, let’s 
shove along.” 

There were ravenous appe- 
tites to do justice to the feast 
cooked over the open fires. The 
girls ate as heartily as the boys, 
and all had a gay, busy time. 

“This is the life,” Les declared, 
flopping down on a boulder with 
a big hamburger sandwich to eat. 

“Hey, quiet,” said Blair. “I 
heard someone shouting.” 

“Hear! It’s a man. Do you 
suppose he is calling us?” 

“He’s there, on the upper 
road,” said Edna, pointing to 
the figure of a man who was 
waving his arm in their direc- 
tion. 

“Come on, Pat, let’s see what 
he wants,” said Blair. 

“Coming,” answered his pal. 

“T’m with you,” said a couple 
of others. 

They ran toward the man, who 
by this time was scrambling 
down from the road to meet them. 

“Whatever it is wasn’t on the 
program,” joked Sally. 

“T wish they would hurry. I 
get so curious,” said Kitty. 

“Get!” snorted Karl, “you 
were born that way.” 

“T guess we all want to know 
what’s what,” said Maidy. 

As the boys returned, it was 
evident they had some news of 
importance. 





“Gee, kids, listen. We have to 
clear out right away. The waters 
up above banked up and then 
broke their barrier. That was a 
man from the next town up the 
road. He says they have sent out 
scouts to warn travelers and peo- 
ple. We have a chance to get out 
of danger if we can get on the 
upper road. However, we may 
not be able to get home as early 
as we had expected.” 

They reached the upper road 
and made their way toward home 
in a jolly spirit of adventure. 
When they came to the bridge 
above Crooked Creek just before 
it entered the main river channel 
they were surprised to see the 
large group of people gathered 
around the bridge-head. The res- 
cue squad of the fire department 
and ambulances were near, and 
as the hikers approached they 
knew some grave accident had 
taken place. 

A policeman in charge halted 
them a half block from the scene 
of action. 

“What happened?” they asked 
in a chorus. 

“All of a sudden old Crooked 
Creek piled up as it hit the river, 
and the bridge was torn half out. 
There were some motorists on 
the road, and too, that little row 
of shacks was swept out. No 
lives are lost that we know for 
sure, but there are enough peo- 
ple there now. You kids wait 
around here. You'll not be able 
to cross for several hours.” He 
walked away and left them to 
speculate on what they should do. 

“We might as well make our- 
selves comfortable. There’s a 
school yard over yonder. Let’s 
go across to it,” suggested Sally. 
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“Yes, and finish our meeting,” 
laughed Edna. 

“Tn all this excitement!” ex- 
claimed Les. 

“Well, we might check off the 
different unions that are affected 
by this catastrophe,” said Sally. 
“There are the Firemen. They 
are all organized into the Inter- 
national Association of Fire 
Fighters.” 

Just then the delivery truck 
for Schmidt’s Bakery drove by. 

They watched it stop, and Pat 
reported, “Looks like union-made 
doughnuts and coffee for the 
workers,” and he was correct. 

Soon a wrecking crew came by 
for work. “That’s Uncle Tony’s 
union,” said Maria Lucien, “the 
Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers.” 

“Here comes a parade of 
trucks!” one of the girls an- 
nounced, as several large vehicles 
came along. “Isn’t that Joe 
Casey’s brother in the second 
one?” 

“Sure enough. Well, I’ll give 
you the inside dope after I talk 
to him,” boasted Joe, proud of 
his older brother’s membership 
in the Teamsters’ big union. 

“My goodness, we can count 
all kinds of unions in our every- 
day life, and the same ones re- 
spond in times of stress. And 
just think how many different 
trades will be employed as the 
bridge is rebuilt and the houses 
put up again.” 

“Tt is sort of overwhelming,” 
said Blair. 

“T think that is daddy over 
there,” said Nancy Preiser. “‘Yes, 
he has a crew of men working on 
the electric wires.” 


“T’m going down there to the 
corner store,” said Blair. “Some 
of the men are going in. I'll be 
right back to give you the latest 
bulletins.” 

He raced away, but before long 
came back. “They’re buying Un- 
ion-made cigarettes mostly. Some 
are eating lunch in there, and 
even the little old restaurant has 
the Union label and the waiters 
have their Union button.” 

“Any news of who was hurt?” 
asked one of the boys. 

“Yes, the old bridge-tender, 
Tom Malone was in pretty bad 
shape. They took him to the hos- 
pital.” 

“Oh, I hope it won’t be fatal. 
He’s a good friend of mine. He 
rescued me once from the water,” 
said Maidy. “He’s a Union-man, 
too. He belongs to the Bridge- 
tenders organization, he told me.” 

“Were any of the occupants of 
the shacks hurt?” asked Edna. 

“No, I guess not. Most of 
them were empty, and the few 
families who were at home got 
out in time. Of course, they’ve 
lost everything, I suppose, but 
they’re safe.” 

“Tt might not be of any harm 
to ask if you found out when 
we'll be able to go home,” blurted 
out Kitty. 

“Yes, any communiques on 
that?” inquired Karl. 

“Bulletin #89,” said Blair fa- 
cetiously, “reads as follows, We 
can move on any time and by 
going back to Center Street we 
can get the cross-town car there 
which will take us in town to the 
Court Square. Proceed carefully 
and have token ready when 
boarding car.” 


ells 











“Seriously, Blair, can we get 
home that way?” asked Maidy. 

“Yes, I asked Mr. Lawton of 
the traction company, he was at 
the store. They have put on an 
extra run to meet the interurban 
line.” 

“The streetcar men are Union, 
too,” piped up Kitty. 

“Check,” said Sally. 

“By the way, have we enough 
money to get home?” asked Les. 

A survey was made, and those 
who had money loaned it to those 
who did not and so the emergency 
was solved. It was almost dark 
as they started back to Center 
Street. They waited but a few 
minutes for a car and were soon 
speeding on their way. As they 
came closer in town they traveled 
at a slower pace. 








“It’s after six,” remarked Pat 
as he caught a glimpse of the 
town clock. 

“We won’t be much later than 
we expected to be,” said Nancy. 

As they alighted they talked 
for a few moments then went 
their separate ways home. 

“T only wish we could have 
stayed for some of the rescue 
work,” said Pat. 

“T’m going to ask Dad to take 
me back later,” said Blair. 

“Well, I’m going to ask for a 
medal for providing our Junior 
Union exciting as well as instruc- 
tive meetings,” said Sally. “After 
all, I’m chairman of the program 
committee, and not every chair- 
man can arrange to have a major 
object lesson such as this has 


been.” 
(To be continued) 


(See page 325 of the American Federationist for folder offer.) 


* 


Soon you will be shopping for new Easter outfits. 


* 


Remember 


the Easter Bunnies are organized and will leave eggs only with 
those who have patronized the Union Label trades and serv- 


ices! 


Wear only Union Made clothes, spend your money for 


Union Made products and services at every possible opportunity. 


* 


* 


Goodbye until next time, 


(dhl, Yoon, 
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ADVENTURES AHEAD—Part IV 


LAIR and Pat sauntered 

down the sunny street. “Boy, 

but this is one grand day!” 
exclaimed Pat. 

“Yeah. It either makes a per- 
son want to loaf along or tie into 
something exciting. I don’t know 
which. This idle afternoon stuff 
is all right but I feel a stir of 
energy.” 

“Very distinct?” asked Pat. 
“Tf so, I want to be ready for the 
great adventure.” 

“Well, what can we start? 
Right now I feel like making a 
= but I don’t know what 

-.” 

“Blair, you’re in a bad way,” 
said his companion. 

“Seriously, Pat, we ought to 
be doing something. This inac- 
tivity gets on my nerves.” 

“Here comes Sally. Let’s ask 
her if she has any crusade in 
mind,” suggested Pat. 

As Sally approached them she 
hastened her steps. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “you’re 
just the ones I wanted to see. 
Don’t stop me, I’m so enthused 
over it I hardly know where to 
begin !”’ 

“You might start by telling us 
what it is,” said Pat. 


“Sure. Let us in on the secret,” 
Blair said to her. 

“Promise you won’t breathe a 
word of it until I say you may,” 
she exacted. 

“Sure, sure. But out with it! 
Maybe Blair can make a speech 
about it,” joked Pat. 

“Well, I was over to Mrs. 
Grey’s house and she had a letter 
from her niece Nancy, you re- 
member her. She visited her aunt 
last summer.” 

“Am I supposed to make a 
speech about Mrs. Grey, Nancy 
or the visit?” asked Blair. 

“Hush. This is serious,” said 
Sally. “If you’ll just give me a 
chance.” 

“O.K. Goon. We'll give ear.” 

“Nancy writes that her bunch 
in Clinton are starting a Junior 
Union and want us to come over 
for the installation of their lodge. 
Isn’t it wonderful? That’s why 
Mrs. Grey called me to come 
over,” Sally went on, “‘on account 
of Nancy lost our addresses.” 

“T gather what you mean,” 
said Pat, “but you’re surely up in 
the air.” 

“Yes, Sally, settle down and 
tell your tale more sensibly,”’ 
Blair said. 











“Here’s Nancy’s letter. Read 
it yourselves, my perfectly won- 
derful, self-contained young 
friends,” she said loftily. 

“She writes legibly, at any 
rate,” remarked Pat. 

The boys read the letter and 
when they finished they were al- 
most as enthusiastic as Sally. 

“Say, this is something! I 
think we should answer Nancy 
immediately.” 

“Yes, but let’s talk to some of 
the other kids first.” 

“We really should put it before 
the whole membership,” Blair re- 
minded them. 

So it was that at the following 
meeting Sally asked Blair to 
make his speech. 

“Officers and members,” he be- 
gan. “We have received a com- 
munication from the acting sec- 
retary of a newly organized Jun- 
ior Union in Clinton. The letter 
states they have seventeen mem- 
bers and a dozen or so more ready 
to join. They have elected officers 
and are in position to function as 
a duly chartered Junior Union. 

“We have been invited by the 
new lodge to act as sponsors and 
assist them in the installation of 
their officers and initiation of 
members.” 

His remarks further explained 
the plan offered by the new lodge 
and stated a tentative program 
for their own club. 

At the close of his talk the pres- 
ident made a few remarks, sev- 
eral others expressed opinions 
and at the end action was taken 
by the lodge providing for a trip 
to Clinton two weeks later at 
which time the services were to 
take place. 

It was a jolly expedition which 
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set out on the appointed day. The 
long railway car was over half 
filled by the Junior Unionists who 
were on their way to Clinton. 

As the train pulled out of the 
station subdued conversations 
took place among the travelers, 
but as time went on they grew 
livelier. There were only two 
stops on the way and the jour- 
ney seemed all too short. 

However, upon their arrival 
the spirits of the party were gay 
and expectant. They were met 
by the Clintonians and ushered 
into waiting cars. 

“We have a regular parade ar- 
ranged,” explained Bill Crow- 
thers, the president. 

“Splendid!” said Karl. 

“T love parades,” responded his 
twin sister, Kitty. 

“We're to ride up Main Street, 
through the business district and 
are to go to the City Park for 
lunch. Right after lunch we will 
have our meeting. There is a large 
hall in the Park which we have 
a permit to use,” Nancy further 
explained. 

“T guess every one has a ride, 
Bill,” Sue Weiser reported. 

“Everyone’s loaded!” shouted 
Tracy Donald. “Let’s move!” 

At this signal the cars pro- 
ceeded up the street. They at- 
tracted great attention as they 
rode along giving their club yells 
and songs. 

“T guess the whole town knows 
we have a Junior Union,” one of 
the girls said. 

“Oh, this is so thrilling,” ex- 
claimed Maidy. 

“T never had just such an im- 
portant feeling,” said Edna. 

In another car Blair and Sally 
sat together. 
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“These kids surely are live 
wires,” Sally said. 

“What a reception!” was his 
reply. 

At City Park each one was 
asked to pin on his name and as 
soon as introductions were over 
Bill called for order. 

“Tunch will be served in fifteen 
minutes. There are check-rooms 
and rest-rooms in the hall. Please 
leave your wraps and any bag- 
gage you may have in the check- 
room.” 

Seated at the head table along 
with the officers of the local Jun- 
ior Union and the visiting Union 
were several adults. 

“Oh, I recognize the woman 


next to Sally,” said Maidy. “She’s’ 


the Union Label Lady. Remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes, of course,’’ answered 
Edna, recalling Mrs. Jackson 
who had given their lodge much 
constructive help the time they 
had their Union Label Fair. 

“The man next to her is Mr. 
Payne, the vice-president of the 
Central Labor Union,’’ said 
Molly Jones, one of the girls who 
was with them. “He’s going to 
speak.” 

“Please be seated,” announced 
Bill, when all were ready. “We 
have lots of eating to do and a 
couple of speeches to hear before 
we go ahead with our services.” 

At the completion of the lunch- 
eon Bill made an address of wel- 
come to which Les responded. 
Next the officers of both Junior 
Unions were introduced. Then 
Bill presented the Union Label 
Lady, as Mrs. Jackson was 
fondly called by her host of 
friends and admirers. 

Her remarks told of the work 








she had been doing. “There are 
times when I feel more repaid 
than I can tell,” she said. “This 
afternoon is one of those times. 
When I see you young people 
gathered before me, sincere in 
your desire to inform yourselves 
about the history and the aims 
and ideals of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; when I see you 
and groups like you striving to 
use your influence for the ad- 
vancement of the Union Label 
trades and services, I am repaid 
for all my work. When I realize 
that in a few short years you are 
going to be the wage-earners and 
leaders of our social order, and 
that as such you will be well able 
to distinguish the true demo- 
cratic labor organization from 
any other, I feel confident of our 
future. You will be trained in 
trade-unionism, your thoughts 
will be constructive and clear. 
When I realize these things, I 
know America will be in safe- 
keeping.” 

She talked for almost a half an 
hour on the importance of trade 
union information, the uses of 
the Union Label, the value of 
organizations of women’s auxil- 
iaries and Junior Unions, and re- 
lated subjects. She endeared her- 
self to all who listened and as she 
concluded was given a round of 
hearty applause. 

Mr. Payne spoke next. He told 
of.the formation of the Junior 
Union, and gave a résumé of the 
program they hoped to follow 
during the year. To the officers 
he gave most credit for the suc- 
cess of the lodge, and praised 
them for the progress already ap- 
parent. 








Nancy Grey replied to both 
speakers and thanked them for 
their great inspiration and help. 

“We will now adjourn to the 
room to the left,” she said, “and 
turn the meeting over to our 
guests who will conduct the in- 
stallation services and the initia- 
tion of new members.” 

It was with a feeling of solem- 
nity that they filed into the next 
room. Sally Parker assisted Les 
in the opening ceremonies. 

“We shall open with the sing- 
ing of America,” she announced, 
“followed by the pledge to the 
American Flag, and the Junior 
Union pledge.” 

As these were finished Kitty 


and Karl, who had written the © 


installation ritual for their own 
lodge, came forward and with 
impressive mein conducted the 
services. Everyone took part in 
the initiation which followed. 

“T always thought an initia- 
tion was something funny,” re- 
marked one of the Clinton girls. 

“Well, we usually do have an 


* 


informal initiation with lots of 

stunts and all, but our real one 

we make formal and as impres- 

sive as possible. It’s such an im- 

— thing,” Edna answered 
er. 

The meeting closed with the 
singing of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

“We don’t have much time to 
catch our train,” said Blair. 

“We all plan to go down to the 
station with you,” Bill said. “We 
had better get started, I expect.” 

It did not take them long to 
reach the depot. 

“T hate to leave,” said Maidy. 

‘‘Everything has been per- 
fectly wonderful,” said several. 

“Today has been a red-letter 
day for us all,” declared Pat. 

Amid lots of confusion and gay 
goodbyes the train pulled out 
bearing the Junior Unionists 
home. 

“What a day, what a day!” 
sighed Blair. 

“Yes. One to remember for a 
long, long time,” Sally answered. 


* 


Have any of you entered the big 4-Star Essay Contest as announced 


in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST last month? 


Follow the rules 


closely and try your skill. You may be the lucky winner of a sub- 
stantial cash sum or of some Union Label prize. Good'luck to you! 


* 


* 


(Folder offer is on page 444 of the American Federationist.) 


* 


* 


Goodbye until next time, 
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THE FORK OF THE ROAD 


OB and Tommy talked ear- 

B nestly together. “We should 

try to influence Bill,” Bob 
said. 

“T’ve talked to him until he 
won’t listen. When he sees me 
coming he takes off in the oppo- 
site direction,’’ Tommy an- 
swered. “You might try. But 
don’t mention my name. I think 
he’s sore at me. But gee, I only 
said what I did for his own good. 
A fellow can’t quit school these 
days and get a job. The kid 
doesn’t need to, anyway.” 

“T wonder what got in his 
head.” 

“T suppose he thought he could 
use some money to take Millie 
around. He has an awful crush 
on her, but gee, I know Millie 
won’t go with him if he doesn’t 
go toschool. She’s a stickler for 
education. I know!” 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do, 
and if I fall down on the job, 
maybe we could appeal to Millie. 
After all, Bill and you and I have 
been pretty close friends for 
years, and it would break up the 
gang if he quit now. So long, 
Tom. See you later.” 

Bob swung off down the street. 
He was still somewhat shocked by 


the news Tommy had conveyed to 
him. Bill Barry, one of the 
squarest shooting boys in the 
class, had declared he was going 
to quit school. The boys were all 
juniors in high school. Bill had 
reached his sixteenth birthday, 
and in the state where the boys 
lived the compulsory school at- 
tendance law did not affect boys 
and girls over that age. True, in 
some states the age limit was 
eighteen, but not so in this local- 
ity. Nevertheless, the two boys 
who had been Bill’s constant 
friends since first grade days had 
decided to use their influence to 
keep Bill in school until gradua- 
tion, no matter how the law read. 

Mrs. Barry greeted Bob 
warmly as he came up the walk. 

“T’m so glad to see you. I al- 
most called to ask you to come 
over. It’s about Bill’s brain- 
storm, or whatever it is. I sup- 
pose you’ve heard.” 

“Tf you mean about him quit- 
ting school, yes,” the lad an- 
swered her. “I hope he isn’t seri- 
ous about it.” 

“Come on in the house. He is 
at the store for me just now, so we 
can talk together a few moments 
before he gets back. Yes, that’s 











it. He’s getting along all right, 
isn’t he?” 

“As far as I know he is. I 
don’t know one reason why he 
would think of quitting now. If 
he wants to stay out next fall it 
would be bad enough, but to cut 
now, the last seven weeks of the 
term just doesn’t make sense,” 
Bob replied. “I can’t believe he 
means it, but Tom Clark told me 
Bill had talked as though he had 
made up his mind.” 

“He told me last week he 
wasn’t going back. I thought he 
was fooling, but the principal 
called and asked if he were ill. 
That was the first I knew he 
wasn’t attending classes. Well, 
when he came in that afternoon I 
asked him where he had been. He 
was surly to me at first, not at all 
like he usually is, and then he 
broke down and told me he was 
through with school and had been 
looking for a job.” 

“He hasn’t found one, has he?” 
asked Bob. 

“He said this morning he had 
one lined up for next week, but I 
do hope he'll see his folly before 
then, and be backin school. He’ll 
have some extra assignments to 
make up, I expect, but it won’t 
hurt him.” 

“Oh, he has the ability to make 
up the few days he has missed so 
far. His grades are better than 
fair, I’m sure.” 

“When he comes I’ll leave you 
to talk with him,” Mrs. Barry 
said. “I’m so distressed. I wish 
Mr. Barry were here, but he’s on 
the coast and won’t be back for at 
least another month. I hate so to 
worry him with this mutiny, but 
I’ll have to tell him the trouble if 
Bill doesn’t change his attitude. 
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A young man has a hard enough 
time getting a position these days, 
even when he has a fine educa- 
tion, or some manual training. 
Bill doesn’t have any trade, he 
hasn’t any special aptitude that I 
know of, and—vwell, it’s all non- 
sense. I told him Millie Carter’s 
parents wouldn’t think a thing of 
it, too, but that didn’t seem to 
worry him.” 

“Millie won’t encourage him in 
his new departure, I’m certain,” 
Bob said. “She’s honor pupil, and 
will be Class Queen, too. Don’t 
worry too much, Mrs. Barry. I 
think if all of his friends work on 
him we can get him to realize his 
mistake and we’ll see him at class 
as usual the first of the week.” 

Bob sounded more optimistic 
than he felt, but Mrs. Barry be- 
lieved him and went about her 
work, leaving the young man to 
look over the current magazines 
until her son returned. 

Bill came into the room. 
“Hello, Bob, what’s on your 
mind.” 

“What’s on yours?” Bob count- 
ered. 

“Nothing much. Know any 
news?” 

“T heard a rumor that sur- 
prised me,” Bob replied. “A 
friend of mine figures he’s going 
to quit school. Know anything 
about it?” 

Bill grinned. “Yeah, I did hear 
something to that effect. What 
do you think of it?” 

“Bill, listen, you and I are good 
enough friends to talk this over 
sensibly. I think it’s a crazy 
idea, and that surely you aren’t 
in earnest.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong. 
I’m going to work Monday.” 
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“Where?” 

“Jones Contracting Company.” 

“T suppose you know they’re 
unfair. They haven’t hired a 
union man for five years.” 

“They hired me. I went to 
every union place in town. They 
told me I was too young, or I 
hadn’t served my apprenticeship, 
or that I didn’t need the job, and 
to run back to school! Well! I 
made up my mind I’d work for 
Jones if they’d take me, and they 
did. They need some young, 
strong fellows.” 

“No doubt they do. Do you get 
the union scale?” 

Bill flushed. “No,” he said. 

“How many hours do you 
work?” 

“Tt depends on the job.” 

“Have any of the men on the 
job heard of the forty-hour week 
the building trades are asking?” 

“T don’t know.” 

*‘So you’re throwing away 
your chance for an education to 
work with a scab outfit!” ex- 
claimed Bob. “I never thought 
I'd live to see this day.” 

“So what?” said Bill belliger- 
ently. 

“Did you or did you not take 
the Junior Union pledge with us 
time and time again?” 

“Yes, Mr. Prosecutor, I did. 
But I want to get a job and I’m 
sick of text-books. Bob, shut up, 
will you?” 

“Yes. Sure. Sorry I came 
over,” he said taking up his cap. 
“So long, Bill. I guess I won’t be 
seeing you.” 

“Oh, we'll run across each 
other,” answered the other one. 

“Think so?” said Bob, as he 
shut the door. 

Bill stood looking toward the 


you for it. 
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door through which his friend 
had gone. He felt desolate and 
unhappy. “Bob’s a great guy,” 
he said aloud. 

“Yes, Son, he is,” his mother 
said. 

Bill wheeled around. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were 
here,” he said, turning away 
from her. 

“T hope you haven’t lost his 
friendship for good. You see, 
Son, he thinks you’ve failed him 
and the rest of your associates. 
Tell me, why do you feel it is so 
urgent that you go to work. 
Surely you know father and I are 
able to take care of the financial 
end of things for our family.” 

“Tt isn’t the money so much,” 
he said. 

“Tf your allowance isn’t enough 
I think father and I can increase 
it moderately.” 

“T said it wasn’t the money ex- 
actly.” 

“Your grades are all right, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes. Iguessso. Mother, you 
won’t understand, I know, but 
I’m so sick and tired of school.” 

“And are you willing to sacri- 
fice the friendships you have 
made all your life just because 


you are tired of classes? It 


doesn’t sound very adult to talk 


that way, Son. It isn’t as though 


it were necessary. If it were and 


you gave up your education to 


help out here at home then your 
sacrifice would be noble and your 
friends couldn’t help but respect 
They would assist 
you, I’m sure, in unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. But, my dear boy, 


you are being foolish. You have 


the opportunity to fit yourself for 
a job when you are older and 





when the time comes for you to 
make your way. I won’t mention 
it again to you, Son, but think 
over what you are doing and see 
if you come to the conclusion that 
your desire to be free from school 
is worth the price it will cost 
you.” 

“Yes, mother. I'll think it 
over.” 

Bill went to his room. He 
stretched out on his bed and gazed 
at the ceiling. Bob’s words 
echoed in his ears. The Junior 
Union pledge beat across his con- 
sciousness. Then he thought of 
Millie. She had bragged about 
the fellow she had met who had 
such a good job. Of course, he 
was several years older, but Mil- 
lie had been mightily impressed 
with him. At least she had done 
enough talking about him. Bill 
turned over and dug his fists in 
his pillow. 


“She’s the only girl I ever 


really liked,” he thought. Then 
his mother’s words about sacrific- 
ing his friends flashed through 
his mind. 

“Perhaps Millie wouldn’t re- 
spect me, either,” he thought. 
“It is dishonorable to work 
for a scab outfit after belong- 
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ing to the Junior Union.” 

“Most of all, you won’t respect 
yourself,” said a voice deep inside 
himself. “A man is lost without 
his self-respect. Better change 
your mind.” 

Bill was exhausted by his 
struggle. He fell asleep. 

It was dark when his mother 
wakened him. “Bill, it’s time for 
supper.” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered. 
“T’ll be right down.” 

He washed his face with cold 
water, ran the comb through his 
hair and straightened his tie. He 
looked at himself in the glass. 
“Listen, guy,” he said to his re- 
flection, “you’re going to grow up, 
and grow up fast. You’re going 
to call the Jones office and tell 
them you’re not reporting for 
work Monday, and furthermore 
you’re going to hit the old books 
tonight and make up for last 
week’s absence. Yes, and you’re 
going to drop in at the Junior 
Union meeting tomorrow after- 
noon and apologize to Bob and 
Tom and the whole bunch. Get 
it?” 

His reflection grinned back, 
and with a light step he went 
down to supper. 


* * 


Do not forget to send in your essay for the Union Label Contest. 
You have until May 30. Be sure to read the rules carefully which 


you will find in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
* a 


* 


Try your skill. 


(Folder offer is on page 558 of the American Federationist.) 


* 


* 


* 


Goodbye until next time, 


Cdktl, V.: 
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HERE COMES THE BRIDE 


ACKIE and his sister, Tiny, 
sat disconsolately on the top 
step of the porch. 

“Well, well, children,” said 

their father coming out of the 

house. “I was going to enjoy 
sitting here in the cool with you, 

but you both look so forlorn I 

think a person wouldn’t find 

much comfort with you.” 

“Oh, dad, we’re good enough 
company. Come on out,” said 
Tiny. “Maybe you'll cheer us 
up.” 

Mr. Wigmore sat down in the 
glider. 

“All right, what’s it all 
about?” he asked. 

“Martha,” answered Tiny. 

“What about Martha?” 

“Tiny, you oughten tell,” whis- 
pered Jackie. 

“Dad, it’s nothing much,” 
Tiny answered her father. 

“Come now, what is it about 
Martha that’s bothering you,” he 
said referring to his eldest child. 

“Ask Jackie, he knows, too,” 
was her response. 

Jackie gave her a shove with 
his elbow. 

“Jack, what is it? Is it some- 
thing I should know?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


e 


“T’m waiting to hear.” 

“Well, dad, it isn’t my business 
to tattle-tale, so if you’ll excuse 
me and just take it up with 
Martie about that Judson Drew, 
I’d appreciate it.” 

“All right, son, I will,” he said. 
“Do you think she’ll know what 
I’m talking about?” 

“She should. I’m going across 
to the vacant lot to play ball with 
the boys! May I, dad?” he asked 
getting up. 

“Yes, son. Go ahead.” 

Judson had been dating 
Martha for the last couple of 
months or so. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigmore hadn’t objected to the 
young man at all. In fact they 
were somewhat pleased to have 
him taking Martha out as his 
girl. He came of good, honest 
people. He had a job, steady and 
reliable. He also was an officer 
in his local union. 

“Dad, it isn’t much,” said Tiny 
as she snuggled in the glider be- 
side her father a while later, 
when they were alone. 

“About sister?” 

“Yes, it’s only we caught them 
kissing each other and Jackie 
says he heard Martie say they 
would be engaged but they 





wouldn’t tell. Daddy, maybe I 
shouldn’t tell their confidential 
conversations, but you’re her 
father, and I think she should 
tell you and mother. Jackie 
thinks so, too.” 

“She probably will when she 
feels like it,” he said, smiling in 
the dark, remembering how he 
and his sweetheart hadn’t told a 
soul of their engagement for al- 
most a year. 

“You won’t be mad at sister, 
will you?” asked Tiny. 

“No, dearie. No. She’s old 
enough to know whom she loves, 
and Jud is a fine young man. 
I hope you'll pick out one as 
good,” he said stroking her sleek, 
dark head. 

Much later that evening after 
Tiny and Jack were in bed, Mar- 
tha and Jud came in from the 
movies. They were eager and 


happy looking. 


‘Mother, dad,” said Martha. 
“Please won’t you stay and talk 
to us a little while. I'll make 
some coffee and we can have some 
cake, and well, Jud and I want to 
talk about something very, very 
important,” she said, holding up 
her left hand, on which sparkled 
an engagement ring. 

“Ts that a new ring?” asked 
her father, pretending not to no- 
tice it was a solitaire diamond. 

“Oh, mother, I never was so 
happy,” Martha said, and started 
to cry as her mother put her arms 
around her. 

“Well, well, Jud. So I’m going 
to lose my little girl,” said Mr. 
Wigmore. “Congratulations, my 
boy. I’m glad you’re the one,” 
he said shaking hands heartily 
with the embarrassed but proud 
young man. 


The next morning Tiny and 
Jackie were as excited as they 
could be. 

“Gee, I suppose now we'll be in 
a stir getting the wedding over,” 
said Jackie, boy-fashion. “TI 
guess I’d like to go to camp and 
get out of the fuss.” But Tiny 
was frank about her enthusiasm. 
Not a single one of her playmates 
had a sister who was going to be 
a bride in just a month. The 
two children spread the news of 
their sister’s approaching mar- 
riage over the neighborhood. 
Everyone who heard the news 
was joyful over it, and wished 
the happy couple the best of 
everything. 

“Oh, mother,” said Martha one 
day as she was stitching some 
linens for her new home, “Jud 
says we’re going to have our own 
home in about six months and 
that we'll have it built by union 
labor and have it a real union 
house. And even his local is go- 
ing to give us a party, did I tell 
you?” 

“No, but you’ve been busy. 
Oh, Martie, I know you’ll be so 
pleased.” 

“Sister, I know a lot about the 
unions,” said Tiny, who was 
making a doll dress. “We 
studied about them in our Junior 
Union meetings all winter. I 
know what kind of work they do, 
and everything. You'll have a 
good house if union men build it. 
All the good workmen in this city 
belong to the unions of their 
craft, and they’re American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions, too.” 

“Yes, know. Jud was telling 
me about it last night. I guess 
I'll have to study up on labor af- 
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fairs so he’ll think I’m a perfect 
wife. Tiny, I wish I had gone to 
some Junior Union meetings 
when I was a school girl. I 
would have a better knowledge of 
the problems and questions which 
Jud talks about. He’sso in earn- 
est about his union and his work. 
I feel like I’ll need to hustle to 
catch up.” 

“T’ll help, if you want me to,” 
Tiny offered. 

“Say, if you’re talking about 
unions, I can give you some of 
the background of the American 
Federation of Labor and its poli- 
cies,” interrupted Jack, who had 
come in for a piece of bread and 
butter and jam. 

“Fine, I'll call on you.” 

“That’s what I wrote my essay 
about,” he went on. “I won first 
place with it, too.” 

“Sister knows about it, Jack,” 
said his mother. “She listened to 
you read it, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I listened, but I didn’t 
pay enough attention. Jackie, 
let me have it this afternoon to 
study over, will you, please?” 
Martha asked. 

“Sure,” he responded, flattered 
to know that his sister thought 
his essay could be of use to her. 

“Oh, I want to be just like 
Jud wants me. I’m going to be 
the best housekeeper, and an eco- 
nomical one, too. You'll be sur- 
prised, mother.” 

“You’re already a good little 
housekeeper, Martie. You’re not 
wasteful nor extravagant. You 
like quality things, but that is 
to be expected. Good things 
outwear lower grade articles. 
They’ll save you money in the 
long run. If you have a nice 


house you'll want nice things in 
it. Jud will help you a lot in 
choosing your furnishings.” 

“Yes, we’re going shopping 
Saturday. He has the five-day 
week, you know.” 

“All the building trades do,” 
piped up Tiny. 

“Yes, and they’re going to 
have the 30-hour week, too,” 
added Jack. é 

“Mother, Jud says he doesn’t 
want me to shop where we were 
looking the other day. You re- 
member, where we saw the 
pretty materials.” 

“Why not? Has he had some 
trouble there?” 

“No. Theyre on the unfair 
list, though, and he won’t spend 
union-made money in a non- 
union store.” 

“Say, Martie, I have a list of 
the unfair places if you want to 
borrow it,” said Jack, again offer- 
ing his services to further the in- 
terests of his sister’s future hap- 
piness. 

“My goodness, don’t you two 
ever run out of union pointers?” 
asked Martha, smiling at the 
younger members of the family. 

“Nope. We have lots of infor- 
mation at our finger tips. And 
why not? There’s nothing of 
greater importance than the 
American way of living, and 
since the labor movement has 
done so much to advance it, why, 
we should be informed,” said 
Jack. 

“That’s right,” agreed Tiny. 
“You see, sister, we’ve been learn- 
ing lots of things in our Junior 
Union local. Yes, and when I 
grow up and get married I’m go- 
ing to run my house on the union 





scale, too. I mean I’m going to 
patronize the union label, and use 
union services when I can. It 
will help maintain the American 
standard of living.” 

“T suppose you’re going to 
marry a union man, if you can 
find one,” her brother teased her. 

“Sure. Martie found one, so 
I can, too. Oh, Martha, I can 
hardly wait to see the wedding!” 
exclaimed Tiny. 

“But you won’t be just a spec- 
tator, you’re going to be in it,” 
Martha told her. 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Tiny breathlessly. 

“T want you to be my flower 
girl, if you will,” she said. 

“If I will! Martie, I never 
dreamed of anything that won- 
derful! Oh, thank you for ask- 
ing me,” she gasped, giving 
Martha a regular bear-hug. “I 
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accept with the greatest of pleas- 
ure. 

“T just hope I don’t burst with 
excitement before the wedding,” 
Tiny said. 

Martha’s wedding day was 
clear and sunny. The ceremony 
was inthe church. Everyone re- 
marked they had never seen a 
lovelier bride, nor a more hand- 
some groom. The whole wedding 
party was like a picture. Tiny, 
carrying a basket of petals, 
looked like a rose in her pink 
dress. 

After the wedding trip Martha 
and Jud came back to supervise 
the building of their new home. 
It was a happy, happy time for 
them. 

“And it’s ours,’ whispered 
Martha against his shoulder the 
day they moved in. “I’m so 


happy.” 
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(The folder offer is on page 667 of the American Federationist.) 
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June 14 is Flag Day. Have you 
made plans to fittingly observe it? 


* 


* 


Goodbye until next time, 
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“Friendship in a cup” aptly describes the 
fine, mellow flavor—protected by freshness 
—of Chase and Sanborn Dated Coffee. Its 
“friendly flavor” has won for Chase and San- 
born Dated Coffee a permanent place in millions of homes. 
Chase and Sanborn Dated Coffee is dated right on the 
money-saving silver package— so you know it’s fresh. This 
blend of the world’s best coffees is rushed from the roast- 


ing ovens’to every grocery by swift delivery. You get 
Chase and Sanborn Coffee at the peak of its rich, pungent 


goodness. 
Order Chase and Sanborn Dated Coffee—enjoy its “friendly 
flavor” every day. 





Do You Talk Directly 
Into the Telephone? 


The proper way to use the 
telephone for best results is 
tohold the transmitter directly 
in front of the lips while you 
are talking. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Do You Speak 
Pleasantly? 


It may be your best friend or 
best customer. Greet him as 
pleasantly as you would face 
to face. Pleasant people get 
the most fun out of life. 











Do You Talk 
Naturally? 


Normal tone of voice is best. 

ispered words are indis- 
tinct. Shouting distorts the 
voice and may make it gruff 
and unpleasant. 





Do You Answer 
Promptly? 


Delay in answering may mean 
that you miss an important 
call. The person calling may 
decide ‘that no one is there 
and hang up. 















Do You Hang Up 
Gently? 


Thoughtlessly slamming the 
receiver may seem discour- 
teous to the person to whom 
you have been talking. It’s 
better to hang up gently. 








telephone- 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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What 
increasing VALU E 


means to you 





simple words, increased value means better cars for the 
money. 


And that is what General Motors offers each year. 


Look at this year’s cars and you find that seats are wider, 
softer. Vision is better. Controls are handier, easier. Bodies 
are stauncher, quieter—the largest, widest, strongest Unisteel 
Bodies ever built. Engines are smoother, more powerful 
than the engines of a few years ago. 


All these things are interesting to you as a customer. 
They are interesting in another way. 


For increasing value is what makes each new year’s cars 
more attractive to the whole public—which means better 
customer satisfaction—and that is what makes jobs in General 
Motors factories and in the hundreds of plants which supply 
all the parts and materials built into finished automobiles. 


(CENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + LASALLE; * CADILLAC 
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“You'd better go look at a 
Singer Electric first!” 


1T WORKS BETTER 
AND LASTS LONGER 


THAN THOSE*BARGAIN“ 
MAKES ! : THAT'S JUST WHAT 
: ie JOHN SAYS! t 
GUESS IT PAYS T0 
BUY THE BEST! 





Only a few cents a day! 


Any woman would rather have a Singer — 
and it is not hard to own. For only a few 
cents a day, you can have the finest Singer 
Electric made—a machine you'll enjoy the 
rest of your life. 

Visit your Singer Shop and see for your- 
self how superior a Singer machine is. Look 
at the finer way it is built, the extra labor- 
saving devices that come with a Singer and 
make sewing so much easier. If you'd like a 
Singer Man to come to your home and give 
a demonstration, just drop us a card. There’s 
no obligation. Before you buy, see a Singer! 
You'll save money in the end. 





Modern Singer Hlectrics— many prices, many styles. 
New period cabinets, efficient budget machines, feather- 
weight portables ... all on convenient “‘Payments-to- 
suit.” Liberal trade-in allowance on your old machine! 


Ugoe 





SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Another Singer “buy”— Singer offers a remark- 140 Greadway, Wow Vork 

the Singer Floor Vacuum, able automatic iron—with “1500 Singer Shops and Authorized Distributors’ 
with two-speeds, motor- 5-heat gauge, electricity- Copyright U.S.A. 1986, 1987, 1989, 1940 by The Singer Manufacturing 
driven brush, headlight,etc. saving features. Company. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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HOW MUCH DOES IT ACTUALLY COST 


TO BUY ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN? 





OU are about to buy a refrigerator or 

radio, let’s say, on the time payment 
plan. You pay so much down and so much 
a month. The difference between the total 
of your payments and the cash price of the 
article is, of course, the amount you pay 
for the privilege of paying in installments. 


Interest rates vary widely 


It’s a simple matter to figure this amount 
in dollars and cents. But you may wish to 
know what interest rate this amount actu- 
ally represents. That’s far more difficult 
to calculate. The mathematicians usually 
use an algebraic formula. Yet only by get- 
ting the true interest rale can we compare 
the relative costs of different payment 
plans. 

These costs actually vary widely. One 
study* revealed that on refrigerators rates 
varied from 9% to 58% per year, on radios, 
from 0% to 881%, on furniture, from 11% 
to 330%, on used cars, from 0% to 457%. 
Probably not one buyer ina hundred knew, 
or would have been able to calculate, what 
interest rate he was actually paying. 


Small loan customer knows exact cost 


This situation is in marked contrast to the 
practice in another important field of con- 


sumer credit—small loans as made by the 
personal finance companies. All companies 
operating under the various state Small 
Loan Laws quote their charges to borrow- 
ers in terms of a true interest rate. A com- 
mon charge is 244% or 3% per month on 
the unpaid balance. (30% or 36% per 
year, when compared with the rates men- 
tioned above.) There are no fees, fines, 
discounts, or other concealed charges. The 
customer knows exactly how much he 
pays for the use of the cash he borrows. 

Comparison of charges made by com- 
peting lenders is easily made since the 
same yardstick can be applied to all. Com- 
parison of the costs of installment credit 
would be equally simple if all time pay- 
ment costs were expressed in terms of per 
cent per month on unpaid balances. 


Calculator sent free 


Perhaps you would like to have an easy 
method for figuring true interest rates on 
various types of installment credit. If so, 
you are invited to send for a free copy of 
the ‘Consumer Credit Cost Calculator.” 
Please address your request to our Re- 


search Department. 
*Report of the Committee on Consumer Credit, 
appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts, 1936. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries . . . “Doctor of Family Finances” 


eee America’s leading family finance organization, with 281 branches in 183 cities 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, illinois 
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WHEELS—VALVES—MEN 


SOME dim, distant day, long before the time 
Tor recorded history, one of our forefathers 
invented the wheel—and mankind had made a 
tremendous forward stride. 

Yet, the unlimited possibilities of the wheel 
would never have been tapped had it not been for 
the invention of valves. Without valves, driving 
force was limited to the strength of animals. 

Today we live in an age of power. Electricity, 
steam, oil, and natural gas, are all used to turn 
the wheels of industry. And it takes valves for 
men to control this power—to make it serve a 
useful purpose. 

All through industry, from the gathering of 
raw materials to the distribution of the final 
product, valves play a role of importance seldom 
realized. And wherever valves are used, the name 
Crane is known for quality—quality that arises 
from the skill of men who produce valves in the 
factory—and the skill of men who install valves 
in the field. 


CRANE 


GRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Nation-wide Service Through 
Branches, Wholesalers, Plumbing and 
Heating Contractors 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING © HEATING © PUMPS 


©, PEPSI ~, PETE” 9 


THE PEPS!-COLA corps “J 


1 MAKE SURE 
YOU GET A BIG, 
BIG BOTTLE- 
12 FULL OUNCES 























Has Double-range 


Anti-knock 
TRY IT in Your Car 
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It’s easy to have beautiful 
linoleum with 


JOHNSON’S 


@ Pour on...spread lightly. Glo-Coat 
4 dries in 20 minutes with lovely polish. 
Gives long-wearing protection to linole- 
um, painted'and varnished wood floors. 


Tune in 
Fibber 
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Made by makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX 
































The Four Roses you buy today 
is not only the finest Four Roses 
ever bottled, but, in our sincere 
opinion, the finest whiskey we, 
or anyone else, ever made. 

Four Roses is all whiskey—a 
blend of straight whiskies —90 
proof. The straight whiskies in 
Four Roses are 4 years or more 
old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 
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“finest box of candy 
in the United States”’ 








Sampler 


A WOMAN NEVER FORGETS 
THE MAN WHO REMEMBERS 
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YALE“ 


BUILDERS’ LOCKS AND HARDWARE, PADLOCKS, 
AUXILIARY RIM LOCKS, DOOR CLOSERS 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 




















Pliers, climbers, safety straps 
and belts, lag wrenches, sleeve 
twisters, grips, tackles, tool 
bags, tree trimmers—tools for 
the lineman and electrician. 











EB INNNOUNNNALAUALLOCAGNOGNONGOCLUUULS 
American-made tool . 
for Ameicin women pam AG LIE EN 

















WiremoeD ror “Witine. 

















C. F. MUELLER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Macaroni—Spaghetti—Elbow Macaroni—Egg Noodles 
JERSEY CITY :: =: NEW JERSEY 

















KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofings, 
Waterproof Paper Products and Specialties 


























e 
* i 
Neit-Lens Mesto — Signode Steel Strapping Company —,, $2047 ing 
Strapping Applied on “Anchored” Load 


Packages Crates Packing and Shipping System “Controlled Floating” 
Cartons Skids 2 Load 

Boxes Bales General Office, Chicago “Full Floating” 
Bundles Load 


Offices in Principal Cities, United States, Canada 
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discover- 


* 
ing how really good a bottle of 


Lottle 


All over town this very minute, 


men are tasting, testing, 
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Jupp & DETWeEILER, INC. 


Complete p ninting Service 


Consult Ys—Night and Dag Operation 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














American Smelting & Refining Company 


Buyers of all Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes, 
Blister and Scrap 


PRODUCERS OF 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
Sales Office, 120 Broadway New York City 




















ESTABLISHED 1885 Telephone EVergreen 8-4041—8-4042—8-4043 


C. H. LEIBFRIED MFG. CORP. 


Manufacturers of 


— PIPE RESTS, HANGERS, ETC. ae 


For Plumbers, Steamfitters, Electrical and Sprinkler Contractors 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
95-97-99-101 Guernsey St. Corner Norman Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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@) au Cc 6) b by O° Wat finer hobby than Home? 
R ° A hobby that husband and wife 
yor enjoy together—working side by 
side to improve and beautify the 
house they live in. 
a Does that describe your feel- 
iiiensiemenes = ing for your home? Then Dutch 
MECN __ Boy is your paint. 


A paint as honest and consci- 
entious as the face of the little 
Dutch Boy in its trade-mark. A 
thrifty paint—the loyal ally of 
your pocketbook. Dutch Boy 
White-Lead does not crack and 
scale, That’s why it’s such a 
money saver. When you decide 
to repaint, there is no old paint 
to be removed—and no need to 
apply a new priming coat. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York, 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 
Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., 
St. Leuis; 2240 24th St., San Fran- 
cisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 


|| DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 22225: 
MOTOR OIL OK’D FOR 
o FINE WATCHES! 


“Bearing surfaces superfinished to millionths of an 
inch,’’ said Chrysler. “Fourteen measurements are 
accurate fo within 1/10,000 of an inch,’’ said Ford. 
“Micropoised perfection,’’ said Buick. 

To meet this challenge of auto manufacturers, Shell 
decided to test Golden Shell in fine Swiss watches. A 
6 months’ test found the watches running perfectly— 
not on $16 a quart watch oil, but on regular Golden 
Shell Motor Oil. 

But that’s not all. Engineers—and motorists, too— 
have proved that tough Golden Shell gives the excep- 
Stop In today at your nearest tional service demanded by today’s cars. 
Shell station and see one of 


these handsome Girard- 

Perregaux Swiss watches ac- 

tually running perfectly on 25¢ : 
a quart Golden Shell! 


THE MODERN MOTOR OIL FOR PRECISION-BUILT CARS 
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The UNIVERSAL 
Clay Products Co. 


Manufacturers of 


PORCELAIN INSULATORS 


Main Offices and Plant 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 























One foot or A MILLION, 
One type or a dozen, 
ONE QUALITY in all. 


CRESCENT 











CRESCENT 


INSULATED 
WIRE & CABLE CO. 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY 


























ASBESTOS 


GUARDS LIVES 


©he use of Asbestos is 


an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 













































OOTHER AND 
THE YEARS ROLL B 








Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain neutral spirits. 
90 Proof. 


Seagram’s 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 
274% straight whiskies, 72}4% grain neutral 
spirits. 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
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NOW! TWO GREAT 


Sunbeam 
SHAVEMASTERS 







$7.50 


The Famous AC-DC The New AC Model 
Model for use on either made exclusively for 
og or direct use on alternating 
current. f you have current. It has the 
eccasion to use your new Sunbeam magnetic 
Shavemaster on both type AC motor and 
types of current (if, per- the famous “475” head 
haps, you travel widely that shaves with 
and get into DC areas) quick, clean comfort 
the AC-DC Shavemaster and straight-edge 
is the one to buy. closeness. 


Made and guaranteed by 
CHICAGO FLEXIBI* sAFT CO. 
CHICAGO, IL as 
51 Years Making Quality Products 





An Appeal 
During 1939 the Prudential 
paid 12,515 claims amounting 


to $4,612,623.65 on policies in 
force less than one year. 


Fatal accident and sudden ill- 
ness come without warning. 
Fortunately in all these cases 
the insurance was applied for 
in time. 

Here is sound reason against 
delay and procrastination. It 
should be heeded by every man 
whose life insurance is less than 
what his family would need. 
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“Sure! I own part 
of General Mills” 


“A lot of folks like me are 
stockholders in General 
Mills, Bill. In fact, more 
than 10,000 men and women 
have invested their savings 
in that company. And here’s 
something I’ll bet you didn’t 
realize. Not more than a 
little over 3% of either the 
preferred or common stock 
is registered in the name of 
any one stockholder, and 
89% of such registration is 


E>) 





for 100 shares or less. What’s 
more, nearly half are women. 
You see, Bill, the primary 
concern of the management 
of General Mills is not to 
operate the business just to 
satisfy the men at the top, 
but to serve the broader more 
far-reaching interests of a 
lot of people—the owners, 
the workers and customers. 
General Mills realizes that 
it, too, is a public servant.” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Makers of Gold Medal Flour — Bisquick — Betty Crocker Softasilk Cake Flour— 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions”, and KIX, the new corn breakfast food: 
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A HUSKY MAN CAN DO THIS FASTER 





... huskier soap chips can speed your 


wife’s washes, too! 








Huskier 
soap chips are here at last—Fels-Naptha Soap Chips. 


_ HERE’S good news to tell your wife. 


Instead of being puffed up with air like flimsy chips, 
beads and powders, Fels-Naptha Soap Chips are more sub- 
stantial—built to do quicker, better work! They get 
clothes the whitest ever because they hold maptha as well 
as richer golden soap. Not a hint of sneezy, irritating dust! 

Ask your wife to get Fels-Naptha Soap Chips at her 
grocer’s today. Once she sees how much easier and whiter 
these Auskier new chips wash clothes—how they banish 


tattle-tale gray—she’ll never go back to flimsy, dusty soaps. 


FELS-NAPTHA 
SOAP CHIPS 


—they’re huskier 



















A FOUNDATION SERVICE 


The heartening increase in construction throughout the coun- 
try reflects the definite desire of property owners, as weil as the 
public generally, to take advantage of the modern betterments 
in living standards, and in efficient production, which Electric, 
Gas, and Steam Service has made possible. 

In this way, as in so many others, your utilities contribute to 
the economic welfare of the nation, and especially to the vast 
army of workers whose livelihood depends, directly or other- 
wise, on the building and construction industries. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 


"RECTRIC, GAS, ANO STEAM EXTNUTE sor BUSINESS AND THE HOMB, 

















PILLSBURY’S 
BEST FLOUR 


..« the result of 


Good Materials 
Plus Skill! 





N exnresunv = 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 


[ STANLEY ] of carpenters tools in the world. 
oe Write for Catalog No. 34. 


STANLEY TOOLS 


DIVISION OF THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 


























THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Branch Offices: CHICAGO and DENVER 


Producers and Sellers of COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - SILVER 
ANTIMONIAL LEAD - SELENIUM - SULPHURIC ACID - COAL 
PIG, BAR, WIRE AND CORE SOLDER 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Copper, Zine and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass Scrap and 
Copper Bearing Material, Lead Scrap, Residues and Battery Plates, Cable Lead, Lead Covered Cable, 
Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators 
































DIRECT and ALTERNATING 


4 = GERVATIN G ‘ CURRENT MOTORS 


34 TO 1,000 H. P. 








ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS 
of the ELECTRO BOAT COMPANY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 























STANFORD PAPER 
COMPANY 


Union made papers 
e 
NA. 3887 


CANADA DRY 25 Massachusetts Ave. 


“IT'S PURE AND WHOLESOME” Washington, D. C. 
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Wilson Distilling Co., New York,N.Y. Blended 
Whiskey. 90 Proof. 724% grain neutral spirits 
WHITE HORSE Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof 


REMY MARTIN Cognac Brandy 3-Star, 12 years 
old, 84 Proof. 


BURNETT’S White Satin Gin, 90 Proof, 100% Grain 
Neutral Spirits 


COINTREAU LIQUEUR, 20 Proof 
PIPER-HEIDSIECK, Champagne 











Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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Neptune 
Meter Company 


Long Istand City 
New York 


























BRUSHES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


| PERSCGNAL 
HOUSEHOLD 
INDUSTRIAL 

| THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Offices in over 200 Cities— 
Consult telephone directory. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Steelcraft Blade Mig Corp 540° 


NEWARK, N J 
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A NAME with a 
REPUTATION! 


... For over 62 years Spalding has 
been making athletic equipment. 
Equipment whose QUALITY to- 
day is backed by one of the oldest 
names in the athletic industry. It 
Pays to Play athletic equipment 
backed by a Name with a Reputa- 
tion. It Pays to Play Spalding. 


oe, 4 Spatldiug ¥7 ror. Jue: 

Local No. 18518 
A. F. of L. 

Chicopee, Mass. 


Local No. 19822 
A. F. of L. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 


CLOSURES 


For Glass Containers 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























ae QNe Hob Rorn! 


LEVELOKME 


T22 Webster Avenue 








UNION Watermarked 
canoes BOOK PAPER 


BONDS | English Finish, Super and Antique 
Book finishes in sizes and weights for any 
MIMEO normal requirement. 


EP 


FIRST AND H STREETS S. E. WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















man YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
. YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
od Air Conditioning—Refrigeration—Residential Heating 























e 
Subscribe to the 


American 
Federationist 


$2.00 a Year 
2a 











RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 44 years 2% Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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